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New economies have entered every phase of 
American business. In every manufacturing and 
seliing activity the drones are rapidly going — 
while only the producers stay. This is partic- 
ularly true of catalogs. j 


Every day the loose-leaf method is gaining. 
More and more business firms are using it. The 
reason for this is plain. The loose-leaf catalog 
is on the job — working, selling, producing. The 
permanently-bound catalog is lazily inadequate. 


For the sake of economy, just give a thought to 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders. They outlast 
the average catalog by many years. Merchandise 
and prices are always listed accurately in an ever- 
changing market. It’s easier for your dealers to 
order and easier for your salesmen to sell. Your 
line is always foremost in the buyer’s mind. 


Do away with expensive, quick-repeating catalog 
expenditures. The Loose-Leaf system is the only 
one for every catalog under the sun. Send your 
specifications and we'll gladly submit prices and 
complete information. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
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issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 1801 
Leland Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 
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expiration notice in their copy. 
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How's Orders? 
“Good’’—s ome will say (1) 
**F air’ ’—more will say (2) 
“Poor’’—many will say (3) 


Now that the subject is opened 
and all votes are in, let us get 
down to cases. Which division 
do you come in—1,2 or 3—and 
why? The why of your present 
sales status is the important 
factor. Once the why is fairly 
and accurately established, the 
answerismoreeasily determined. 


Selling Work 


A good salesman—a salesman who can 
sell when the padlock is on the pock- 
etbook and a dealer’s “‘want list” could 
be written on a postage stamp, is a 
jewel. Butask him how he does it and 
he'll answer, “Work.” Back that type 
of go-getter with the kind of advertising 
that sells and watch your sales curve 
climb. Sounds simple. But it isn’t. 
That’s why the few winners win big 
and the many losers lose a lot. 


Advertising—good advertising—is the 
strongest single force in modern business. 
It isnever anexpense. It pays dividends 
— it doesn’t pass them. Advertising in 
the final analysis as we understand and 
practice it, is meant to do but one thing 
—make sales in a profitable volume for 
theseller. And it doesthis job well for 


both our clients and ourselves. 


Will It Pay? 


You supply the man power and we will 
bring the advertising power. Our work 
is wrought on a printed page. Note the 
word “work” again. ‘Will it pay?” 
is the creed of this organization. 


Let's get together—in your office or ours 
—for an informal discussion on this vital 
subject of advertising that pays. This 
conference entails no obligation on you. 


Turner-Wagener Co. 
Business-Building Advertising 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“Men and advertisements 
are measured by the same 
standard—results’’—J.H.T. 
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JoHN Marcus Davis, president and di- 
rector of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
New York City, manufacturers of railway 
supplies, has resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad. Mr. Davis was for- 
merly general superintendent of the Great 
Northern Railway, the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Systems, and at one time 
vice president of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


CHARLES E. Burns, business manager of 
the Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., has resigned after thirty-five 
years with the company. His resignation 
follows the sale of Farm & Home to the 
Farm Life Publishing Company of Spen- 
cer, Indiana. 


EarL B. SHIELDS, advertising agency, 
Chicago, announces a change in his firm 
name to Shields & Colcord, Inc., with Da- 
vip H. CoLcorp as vice president. Mr. 
Colcord was formerly editorial director of 
The Dartnell Sales Service, and more re- 
cently associated with Reinecke & Ellis, 
Chicago advertising agency. 


E. A. CALLANAN, for the past six years 
associated with the Cleveland Tractor 
Company and later with Rollin Motors, 
Cleveland, has resigned as general sales 
manager of both companies, to engage in 
new work, but has not announced his new 
business connection. 


H. L. Barnes, formerly associated with 
Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Akron, has been elected general 
manager of the American Forge and Ma- 
chine Company, Canton, Ohio. 


ProF. IRVIN FISHER announces the con- 
solidation of his company, Index Visible, 
New Haven, Conn., with the Rand Kardex 
Company, North Tonawanda, New York. 


R. O. AssotrT has resigned as sales man- 
ager of the Forsberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., but has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future. He was 
formerly associated with the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company. ~ 


The Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Michi- 
gan, has advanced I. J. REUTER from gen- 
eral manager to president of the company, 
succeeding A. B. C. Harpy, recently re- 
signed. 
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—Courtesy, The Pullman Company 


Service Motors, Incorporated, Wabash, 
Indiana, announces the appointment of 
E. A. DENNIs as sales manager. Mr. 
Dennis has been connected with the Serv- 
ice organization for three years, prior to 
which he was with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 


R. T. Kine has resigned as advertising 
manager of The William S. Merrell Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, to become sales promo- 
tion manager of the Remmers-Graham 
Company, Cincinnati, toilet soap manufac- 
turers. Mr. Kline was president of the 
Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati for the 
past year. 


The Vick Chemical Company, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, manufacturers of 
Vick’s Vapo Rub, announces several pro- 
motions in its executive staff. ALLEN T. 
PREYER, formerly sales manager, has been 
made director of sales, with complete su- 
pervision of sales and advertising. HENRY 
B. YATES, formerly assistant sales man- 
ager, has been made sales manager for the 
United States. HucH D. McKay has been 
made foreign sales manager. 


Harry TIPPER has resigned as secretary 
of the Chilton-Class Journal Company, 
New York, to become general sales man- 
ager of the General Motors Export Com- 
pany. Mr. Tipper was formerly adver- 
tising director of The Texas Company. 
FRANK Bruce, publisher of the American 
School Board Journal, succeeds Mr. Tipper 
as chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


WALTER F. WyMAN, an occasional con- 
tributor to SALES MANAGEMENT on export 
matters, and until recently export manager 
for Carter’s Ink Company, Boston, has 
been made general sales manager of the 
company. 


Lasher & Lathrop, Incorporated, distrib- 
utors of mill brand papers in New York 
and metropolitan districts, have appointed 
Calkins & Holden, advertising agency, to 
handle their advertising. 


Effective August 15th, A. W. FisHER of 
the counselors’ staff of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., New York, will represent 
Engineering News-Record, Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering, Engineering & 
Mining Journal-Press and Coal Age in the 
St. Louis territory. 
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How We Protect Our Sources of 


Supply 


Price Haggling Has No Place in Buying $90,000,000 of 
Merchandise Annually for the J. C. Penney Chain of 676 Stores 


An Interview by Roy W. Johnson with 


J. M. McDonald 


Vice President, J. C. Penney Company 


T is obvious enough that the 
| tremendous buying power of a 
chain-store organization can 
easily become a two-edged sword 
in unskilled hands. It can easily 
happen, and indeed has happened, 
that collective buying power can 
be used to hammer down prices to 
the point where the business ceases 
to be attractive, and it is difficult 
to get manufacturers to bid for it. 
In more than one instance, I am 
told, chain-store and mail-order 
concerns have engaged in manu- 
facturing enterprises of their own, 
not because they wanted to, but 
because they were practically 
forced to do so in order to main- 
tain a steady and efficient source 
of supply. The old-time policy of 
squeezing down the manufactur- 
er’s profits to the vanishing point 
simply resulted in putting manu- 
facturers on their guard against 
selling any substantial proportion 
of their output to a single buyer. 
With that in mind, I asked the 
officials of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, as a representative chain- 
store organization in the dry goods 
field, to outline their buying policy 
from that angle. 

The J. C. Penney Company is 
not the largest chain-store organ- 
ization in the country, but it is 
acknowledged as one of the leaders 


in its field, and of late years its 
growth has been extremely rapid. 
In the 23 years of its existence it 
has expanded from the single store 
opened by Mr. Penney at Kem- 
merer, Wyoming, with a gross 
business of a little less than 
$29,000, to the 676 stores in opera- 
tion July 1 of this year, doing a 
gross business at the rate of 
$90,000,000 a year. 


The Penney Organization 


These 676 stores are all located 
in small to medium sized cities, 
mainly in the West and Middle 
West, coming as far east as Penn- 
sylvania. They concentrate in this 
particular market, locating for the 
most part in prosperous industrial 
cr mercantile communities, where 
there is a steady demand for me- 
dium grade wearing apparel. In 
the same way, the stores cater 
directly to the prosperous, middle 
class trade—avoiding the “cheap 
trade” on the one hand, and the 
“style trade” on the other. 

The Penney stores are in reality 
small-town department stores, car- 
rying a Sharply restricted line as 
regards styles and grades, and 
catering to a restricted class in the 
community. The market that is 
served by these stores can perhaps 
be visualized from the fact that the 
company is said to be the largest 
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buyer of overalls for retail in the 
country—larger, in fact, than the 
next three largest retail buyers put 
together. Mr. McDonald told me 
that the sale of men’s athletic 
union suits to retail at a dollar 
through the Penney Stores was in 
the aggregate 150,000 dozen a year. 

So far as stocks are concerned, 
the Penney Stores have done in 
their field the same thing that the 
late William L. Douglas did in 
connection with the manufacture 
of shoes: concentrating on a com- 
paratively few styles and grades, 
and catering directly to the re- 
quirements of the medium and 
high-grade working class of men 
and women. Concentrating in this 
way enables the company to secure 
a high rate of stock-turn, on a con- 
siderably smaller capital invest- 
ment than would be necessary in 
attempting to serve the trade that 
demands style features primarily. 

The company’s success is in no 
small part due to its merchandis- 
ing policy as briefly outlined 
above. But there is another angle 
that is extremely interesting, in 
the way the company handles its 
organization problem. As is gen- 
erally known, one of the main 
problems of chain-store operation 
is the management problem; the 
tendency of the man who has 
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become a successful manager of a 
chain-store to ask himself why he 
should go on working for the chain 
instead of running a store of his 
own. Chain-store training in mer- 
chandising is extremely valuable, 
and in a multitude of cases chain 
store organizations have served as 
training schools for men who later 
went out and opened com- 
peting stores of their own. 

The Penney Company has 
met this situation by an in- 
genious and extremely effec- 
tive plan whereby the clerk 
who enters the employ of 
the company in one of its 
stores, immediately goes 
into training for the position 
of manager of a new store. 
Each store already estab- 
lished is designated as a 
“mother store,” and is ex- 
pected to furnish the trained 
manager for a new store. 
When an employee becomes 
manager of a new store, he 
buys a one-third interest in 
it with money loaned him 
by the company, to be re- 
paid out of profits. 

He then begins to train 
another manager for a new 
store, and when it is estab- 
lished, he buys a one-third 
interest in the new store in 
the same way. Thus the 
store managers have an op- 
portunity to get a one-third 
interest in all the stores 
established by their “mother 
store’—not merely in the 
store which they directly 
manage. This not only tends 
to hold the organization in- 
tact, but assures the com- 
pany of a steady supply of 
trained managers for new 
stores, since it is to the in- 
terest of the manager to 


stores. Each certificate of common 
stock specifies against what par- 
ticular store the stock is issued, 
and consequently specifies in the 
profit or loss of which store the 
owner of the stock participates. 
“Hence, the common stock cap- 
italization of the company equals 
the sum total of the classifications 


J. M. McDONALD 
Vice President, J. C. Penney Company 


Mr. McDonald’s article contains a lot of 
ideas which sales managers could profitably 
pass along to their big customers. 
today cannot be mutually profitable unless 
both parties make a fair profit. 
of the Penney buyers are outlined here in the 
hope that more companies will adopt them. 


Buying 


The policies 


directing its affairs.” All of the 
buying for the stores is done by 
the central organization, and is 
strictly departmentized. 

When I put to Mr. McDonald 
the question, “How do you pro- 
tect your sources of supply?” he 
smiled. “Well,” he said, “we have 
a number of manufacturers from 
whom we have been buying 
continuously throughout the 
twenty-three years of our 
existence. That is evidence, 
perhaps, that we do protect 
them pretty well. For an- 
other thing, we have a defi- 
nite rule, which is very 
rarely set aside, that a buyer 
cannot change the source of 
supply for any of our regu- 
lar items unless he can im- 
prove the quality so as to 
give better value to the con- 
sumer at the same price. 

“We do buy to a price, of 
course, and we attempt to 
use our collective buying 
power to get the lowest 
price we can. But we do it 
intelligently, with all our 
cards on the table, and we 
expect the manufacturer to 
be equally frank with us. 
Our buyers are specialists in 
their particular lines, and 
they know merchandise and 
manufacturing costs just 
about as well as the manu- 
facturer does. 


“If you were to show our 
buyer of work-shirts, for 
example, a garment without 
any label whatever, ten 
chances to one he could tell 
you who made it, and give 
you detailed information as 
to what it cost to make. 
They are in constant and 
close touch with manufac- 
turers in their particular 


bring his men along as fast 


line, and know the condi- 


as possible instead of trying 

to hold them back. And the com- 
pany does not have to go outside 
its own organization for managers 
of new stores, 

“The J. C. Penney Company,” 
says a statement issued by the 
company on this point, “is a 
unique organization, in that al- 
though a corporation, its legal 
status permits it to exercise privi- 
leges of partnership operation. 

“There are as many classifica- 
tions of common stock as there are 
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of common stock issued against 
each and every individual store. 

“All the classifications of com- 
mon stock contribute to the ex- 
penses of the central organization, 
each in the proportion that its in- 
dividual gross sales bear to the 
gross sales of the company as a 
whole. 

“Common stockholders elect the 
directors who are invested with 
absolute authority in shaping the 
policies of the company and 
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tions in individual plants. 
They know what the manufacturer 
can afford to do, and what he can- 
not. 

“They get the best price they 
can, of course, but they can’t 
squeeze the price down to a point 
where the manufacturer drops out 
unless they can find something 
better to put in its place.” 

This rule against changing a line 
without an improvement in qual- 
ity, I was assured, needs very little 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Words! Words! Words! 


How Sales Managers Have Increased Business by Cutting Down 
Talk and Putting More Action Into Sales Demonstrations 


AST winter I visited two the- 
aters in company with O. D. 
Woodward, a veteran the- 

atrical director. A list of some of 

the prominent actors and actresses 
whose early training was received 

at his hands would sound like a 

list of “Who’s Who” on the Amer- 

ican stage today. 

After we left one theater, I no- 
ticed that he was waving his arms 
and tearing his hair. “What’s 
wrong?” I asked. 

“Everything was wrong—that 
performance was nothing but 
words, words, words! They talked 
a good play to death. It was the 
‘talkiest’ performance I ever saw. 
They talked right into ‘laughs,’ 
and failed to pause for the clever 
little bits of business that make or 
break a performance.” 


Nothing But Words! 


And when I stopped to think 
back over the performance I real- 
ized that he was right. There was 
too much talking and too little 
action. Everyone seemed in a 
hurry to jam the performance 
through as quickly as possible. 
The company closed, a miserable 
failure, a few weeks later. 


Some sales talks are like this 
theatrical performance—they con- 
tain nothing but words, words, 
words! And words are feeble 
things, in the mouths of most men. 
Only a very few men can make 
words thrilling. This being true, 
why is it so many sales managers 
seem perfectly content to permit 
their salesmen to depend wholly 
on words? The popularity of the 
moving pictures, the rotogravure 
supplements, and even the “fun- 
nies” and the cartoon strips in the 
daily papers, ought to teach us 
that words are futile things when 
it comes to attracting the public. 

Not a few sales managers have 
realized the necessity of putting 
action into sales talks and have 
taken the trouble to give their 
salesmen something to do besides 


By Eugene Whitmore 


talk. They have been amply re- 
paid for their pains. In speaking 
of putting action into sales talks, 
the writer is reminded of a short 
talk made by one of the National 
Cash Register salesmen at a con- 
vention in Dayton. This salesman 
said, “We used to sell cash regis- 
ters by oratory. There was a time 


The use of this top enables an insur- 
ance salesman to secure interest and 
concentrate his buyer’s attention for 
the whole of a long selling talk. 


when we talked the prospect out of 
an order. You could hear an 
N. C. R. salesman selling a ma- 
chine a block away. Today we sell 
on a different plan. We have some- 
thing to show a merchant. We 
have facts and charts and figures 
which pertain to his business, and 
when we present these facts, he 
buys—not because we have talked 


him into it, but because he has 
seen the need for our machines.” 


This change in N. C. R. sales 
tactics is typical of the change that 
has taken place in hundreds of 
businesses. The day of the jabber- 
ing salesman is past. Take insur- 
ance selling, for example. Insur- 
ance men have made wonderful 
strides in selling. It is admittedly 
a serious business, one that re- 
quires a lot of thought and study, 
yet one of the most important com- 
panies has been using a simple 
little plan which starts off a sales 
demonstration in an easy manner. 
The salesmen use a small spinning 
top, commonly called a fortune 
telling top. Instead of the usual 
printing which is supposed to tell 
our fortunes, the five edges of this 
top are labeled with one of each 
of the five types of protection the 
company features: sickness, death, 
old age, accident and disability. 


Holding the Prospect’s Attention 


When the salesman approaches 
the prospect he spins the top 
on the table in front of the 
prospect. When the top stops 
spinning it rests on one of the 
edges labeled with one of the five 
points of protection. The salesman 
then explains this point and spins 
the top again. Then he explains 
the next point. 

Perhaps this plan seems undig- 
nified. Doubtless to some pros- 
pects it is. But to hundreds of 
others it is interesting. It makes 


Few buyers can resist the temptation to operate this model jack-lift which 
salesmen for the Lewis-Shepard Company use for demonstrating 
material handling equipment. 
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them forget they are being solic- 
ited for insurance. It holds their 
interest, and helps the salesman 
vary the drab facts of his sales 
canvass with a little action. 


In talking with a purchasing 
agent recently I was told that it 
is nothing short of astonishing to 
note the number of salesmen who 
visit a buyer armed with nothing 
but words—everything to say, and 
nothing to show. This purchasing 
agent tells me that salesmen come 
in expecting to sell all kinds of 
products and devices, yet they 
have nothing to show. When 
pressed for more information, they 
can go back to the office and bring 
out a sample, a photograph or 
something that the buyer can see 
or feel, but the mystery of it, says 
this buyer, is why they do not 
bring these things on the first call. 

Realizing this fundamental 
weakness in sales plans, many con- 
cerns who manufacture devices 
which are obviously too large or 
too bulky for the salesmen to 
carry, are using small models 
to good advantage. The Lewis- 
Shepard Company, manufacturers 
of material handling equipment, 
furnish their salesmen with a small 
model of one of their products 
called the “Jack-lift.” This prod- 
uct is a lift truck, and of course 
cannot be carried around by the 
salesmen. But they are equipped 
with a small model—weighing 
about two pounds, and approxi- 
mately eight inches long. 


Few buyers can resist the temp- 
tation to operate this model when 
it is placed on the desk in 
front of them. While the 
buyer is “fiddling” with it, 
the salesman can point out 
the selling features, and let 
the buyer see for himself 
how the device works, 

Nearly everybody has 
seen an oil tank in operation 
—in fact everyone has, yet 
one of the largest manufac- 
turers of oil pumps and 
tanks equips its salesmen 
with miniature working 
models of one of their oil 
stage tanks and pumps. I 
talked not long ago with 
one of the company’s star 
salesmen—a man who con- 
sistently leads the selling 
force in-one of our largest 
cities. He said, when asked 
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how he managed to stay at the top 
of the list, “Simplest thing in the 
world. I carry this model with me 
on every call, The other salesmen 
will not carry it—they can’t be 
bothered. But while I am being 
bothered carrying this model and 
making sales, they are running 
around trying to find someone to 
listen to them tell about our pump. 
I show them. Any salesman who 
will carry and demonstrate this 
model will double his earnings in 
a few months.” 


Getting the Buyer’s Interest 


One of the selling features of 
the Sundstrand Adding Machine is 
the small simple keyboard. Of 
course, salesmen cannot always 
carry an adding machine to the 
prospect, even though it is desir- 
able. So the company has equipped 
the salesmen with a small pocket 
case containing a miniature key- 
board. The keys are mounted just 
as they are on a machine, and 
equipped with springs so that the 
action is very similar to the action 
on an actual machine. An hour’s 
talk would not explain the simpli- 
city of the keyboard as successfully 
aS a minute’s demonsiration with 
the model. 

It is not always possible to go 
to the expense of making up mod- 
els or miniature working devices 
of complicated products, but there 
are few products which in one way 
or another do not lend themselves 
to some simple demonstration 
which the buyer can see as well 
as hear about. The matter of hav- 
ing something to show the buyer 


Sundstrand Adding Machine salesmen use a minia- 
ture reproduction of their adding machine key- 
boards to drive home the point of sim- 
plicity of operation. 
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is, according to Harry E. Wet- 
more, vice president of the Shway- 
der Trunk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one of the most vital things 
to teach salesmen. He says: 


“No salesman will, with our 
knowledge, call on a buyer empty- 
handed. He must have two actual 
samples with him, so that he can 
proceed with a demonstration be- 
fore a buyer has an opportunity 
to turn him down. The important 
point is to get attention instantly 
by showing some original feature 
of the article sold. Our salesman 
first places a suitcase on the floor. 
Then he gets up and stands on it, 
and from this elevated position 
commences his sales talk.” 

When a demonstration of this 
kind is used, even the most hard- 
ened buyer will be impressed, and 
even though he fails to buy he will 
remember at least one point about 
the salesman’s visit. Which is more 
than can always be said of every 
salesman’s visit. 

When I was a cub salesman, I 
made my first trip in company with 
a veteran salesman who had earned 
an enviable reputation for “break- 
ing in” new men. While in a small 
grocery store we watched another 
cub, as green as myself, attempt 
to sell a package sealing device 
to the proprietor. These devices 
are staple equipment in nearly 
every store today, but at that time 
they were new. The salesman was 
attempting to argue the prospect 
into buying a machine, on the 
strength of his assertion that it 
would save time. The machine 

itself, about which the argu- 
ment revolved, was on the 
counter. After the salesman 
had exhausted his argu- 
ments and given up hopes 
of making the sale, the vet- 
‘eran salesman took a hand. 
He called the youngster 
aside and told him to bor- 
row a few boxes and pack- 
ages, and go back to the 
hotel and practice sealing 
packages with the gummed 
tape from his machine until 
he could seal up a package 
quicker and neater than any 
clerk in town could do it 
with string. 

“Then when you can 
do that, just go into a store 
and ask permission to do 

(Continued on page 59) 
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‘The Plague of State laxes 


Loss of profits, heavy fines, forfeiture of 
right to collect by law result of many 
sales managers’ ignorance of statutes 


By Charles W. Gerstenberg 


Chairman of the Board, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City 


r NELL the sales manager of 
a New York corporation 
who is gloating over his 

first Wisconsin order that he had 
better find out whether he is doing 
business in that state and he'll 
probably say, “Find out! Why, 
man, here’s the order signed on the 
dotted line. Of course we’re doing 
business in Wisconsin.” 


Then tell him that “doing busi- 
ness” is one of those expressions 
with quotation marks around it 
that have been put there by state 
tax laws and court cases and he'll 
probably hesitate, frown, cuss you 
out, thank you, and call up the 
company’s lawyer. If the lawyer 
has at his elbow the source of in- 
formation that will tell him what 
constitutes doing business in Wis- 
consin, he will be able to advise 
the sales manager immediately 
whether by executing the order 
the company is subjecting itself to 
the foreign corporation laws of 
Wisconsin, and if so, what it must 
do to qualify as a foreign corpora- 
tion. 

Complicated State Laws 


He will also be able to tell the 
sales manager that to do business 
in Wisconsin as a foreign corpora- 
tion not only must the company 
pay the initial tax imposed, but 
must file information reports and 
an annual tax return disclosing its 
income and other details of its 
business, which return will be open 
to the inspection of anyone who 
wants to examine it. 


By this time the sales manager 
sees all the profits of the Wiscon- 
sin order gone, the accounting de- 
partment scrambling to get out tax 
reports to Wisconsin on time, and 
the board of directors involved in 
a discussion of whether it is worth 
while to do business in Wisconsin. 
His dismay may be partly allayed 
by the news that if a subsidiary is 


organized in Wisconsin, the com- 
pany will not have to file for the 
inspection of any one the details 
of the corporation’s entire busi- 
ness, but only information about 
the Wisconsin subsidiary. 

Then our distracted sales man- 
ager will have visions of some one 
figuring costs of organizing a sub- 
sidiary in Wisconsin, comparing 
these figures with the costs of 
qualifying as a foreign corporation, 
measuring the possibilities of get- 
ting enough business out of Wis- 
consin to make it pay, and if he’s 
optimistic he’ll probably end up 
with dreams of a branch that will 
be a close competitor of the home 
office. 

Intra-State Commerce 


If Mr. Sales Manager is com- 
pletely overcome by the complica- 
tions stirred up by the Wisconsin 
order, he may be revived with the 
knowledge that by preventing the 
company from doing business in 
Wisconsin without a license he has 
saved the corporation a fine of 
$500, avoided the liability of its 
officers for that amount, and pre- 
served the validity and enforc- 
ability of the contract and the right 
to sue in the Wisconsin courts. 

It is possible, to be sure, to do 
business in every state in the 
Union and still remain free of the 
foreign corporation laws of the 
various states. Under the Consti- 
tution, Congress has control over 
inter-state commerce and_ the 
states cannot trespass on this right 
by imposing taxes. Mail order 
business, for example, ordinarily 
does not subject a corporation to 
taxes in states where letters and 
circulars are sent and from which 
orders through mail are received. 

A company with a staff of sales- 
men throughout the country who 
send in orders to the home office 
would ordinarily not be doing an 
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intra-state business (business 
within the state) even though the 
salesmen carried samples; how- 
ever, if the salesmen sell the goods 
they carry, the company would un- 
doubtedly be held in most jurisdic- 
tions to be doing an intra-state 
business, and would be required to 
qualify. The line between inter- 
state commerce and _ intra-state 
commerce is indeed indistinct and 
it is further blurred by the fact 
that each of the forty-eight states 
has its own foreign corporation 
laws that attempt to define what 
constitutes doing business in the 
particular state. 

A company paying taxes for do- 
ing business in one state may be 
free from tax in another state in 
which it is doing the identical 
work. Nor will the statutes alone 
determine the question of what 
constitutes doing business. The 
statutes must be considered in con- 
junction with the court decisions 
on the subject—and these are be- 
coming legion. 


“Doing Business” Within a State 


The cases that have arisen indi- 
cate how easily a business man- 
ager can overlook the important 
question of “doing business” and 
quite unwittingly and unneces- 
sarily subject the company to 
the taxes imposed by the for- 
eign corporation laws of a state. 
The International Correspondence 
Schools, for example, thought it 
would save money by shipping car- 
load lots of books from Scranton to 
Chicago and reshipping the books 
in smaller lots from that point. 

That act put the International 
Correspondence Schools in the 
class of foreign corporations doing 
business in Illinois. The company 
did not discover that it had vio- 
lated the laws of Illinois by not 
qualifying to do business in_IIli- 
nois until it attempted to collect 
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an unpaid bill through the courts 
of Illinois. The case was thrown 
out of the courts because the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools 
was doing business in Illinois 
without a license. A large mail 
order house fell into the same 
snare when it shipped catalogs 
in car-load lots to Alabama for re- 
distribution. In Alabama, how- 
ever, the penalties include the 
criminal liability of officers and 
agents who, if convicted, may be 
fined from $100 to $1,000 and im- 
prisoned or sentenced to hard 
labor for a year. 

The Real Silk Hosiery Company, 
an Illinois corporation, manufac- 
tured and sold goods direct to the 
consumer. It was held to be doing 
business in Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, because it maintained an 
office and sales force there. Other 
details, such as the name of the 
company on the door of the office, 
the payment of rent by the district 
manager out of his commissions, 
the presence of a motion picture 
machine in the territory to be used 
for advertising purposes, furnished 
evidence that the company came 
within the Pennsylvania meaning 
of “doing business.” The com- 
pany had not filed the necessary 
papers or paid the license tax that 
would qualify it to do business in 
Pennsylvania. It was therefore 
deprived of its right to sue in 
Pennsylvania in connection with 
an action brought against one of 
its employees. 

The most ordinary methods of 
marketing may result in “doing 
business.” Take the usual plan of 
getting a wholesaler to carry a line 
of goods by having the company’s 
salesmen solicit orders from retail- 
ers and turn them over to the 
wholesalers. A foreign corpora- 
tion which maintained an office in 
Massachusetts for this sole pur- 
pose was held to be doing business 
in that state. 

The penalties imposed by the 
various states for doing business 
without a license show the habitual 
leaning of American legislators 
toward variety. The usual, and 
perhaps most hurtful punishment, 
is the loss of the right to sue or 
defend in the state courts. The 
two cases cited above are illustra- 
tions of the application of the 
penalty. In addition, a contract 
may become absolutely void. The 
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Phillips Company, a Wisconsin 
concern, installed automatic fire ex- 
tinguishers in a Detroit: building. 
A dispute arose about the bill and 
because the Phillips Company had 
not qualified for doing business in 
Michigan, they were unable to re- 
cover the sum of $32,224. 


Titles may become invalid as a 
penalty for disregarding the for- 
eign corporation laws. A Maine 
corporation used deeds to Wiscon- 
sin real estate for a large loan from 
a Chicago bank. After the loan 
had been made, the deeds were de- 
clared void by Wisconsin, on the 
ground that the Maine corporation 
had not qualified to “do business” 
in Wisconsin. The Maine corpo- 
ration lost all title to them and, of 
course, all right to use them as 
security. 

Penalties for Violations 


Many of the states provide for 
the payment of a fine for doing 
business without a license, the 
amounts ranging anywhere from 
$500 to $10,000. In Michigan a 
corporation may be fined as much 
as $1,000 for every month that it 
transacts business in the state of 
Michigan without a license. The 
penalty is even more severe in 
some states where a fine is im- 
posed on the agent of any corpora- 
tion doing business in the state 
without qualifying. Such a provi- 
sion is found in the Massachusetts 
law. In other states the offense of 
doing business without a license 
subjects the officers of the corpo- 
ration to imprisonment. Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan and Alabama 
put these teeth into their foreign 
corporation laws. In a few states 
there is the further danger of the 
officers, directors, and stockholders 
becoming personally liable for the 
debts of the corporation. The case 
of the Dayton Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, which was doing business in 
Tennessee without a license, is in 
point. A bank made a loan on 
some Dayton Coal & Iron stock; 
the loan was not paid and the bank 
became the owner of the stock to 
protect itself on the loan. Subse- 
quently the Dayton Coal & Iron 
Company failed. The creditors of 
the company sued the bank as a 
stockholder in a corporation doing 
business in Tennessee without a 
license and recovered $146,637.39. 


These cases, which are typical of 
thousands that have been decided 
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by the courts, do not exhaust the 
kinds of penalties that may be im- 
posed. Equally as embarrassing to 
a company is the withdrawal of its 
corporate rights which some states 
inflict as a penalty, and the denial 
of the benefits of the statute of 
limitations which others claim as a 
forfeit. The states show as much 
diversity in executing their laws 
as they do in formulating them. 
In Rhode Island, for example, a 
corporation can recover its right to 
sue in the courts of that state by 
qualifying after it discovers that 
it has been doing business without 
a license. In Michigan, however, 
no redress is possible. 


The sales manager’s part in 
taxes is not over when he has 
satisfied himself that the company 
must either withdraw from a cer- 
tain state, change its methods of 
doing business there, or qualify as 
a foreign corporation. Qualifying 
is only one step in the process of 
“doing business” in other states. 
Practically every state requires 
foreign corporations to file annual 
reports, and collects some kind of 
annual tax. That obligation must 
also be considered before a com- 
pany deliberately extends its busi- 
ness into other states. 

The most distressing feature of 
the tax plague is that the sales 
manager is never sure that he has 
the situation in hand. Legisla- 
tures meet and amend their tax 
laws, courts constantly hand down 
decisions, attorneys general render 
opinions on ambiguous sections of 
the law and all of these changes 
and interpretations may seriously 
affect the tax liability of a corpora- 
tion. 


Bussmann Heads St. Louis 
Sales Managers 


H. T. Bussmann, vice presi- 
dent, the Bussmann Manufactur- 
ing Company, is the newly elected 
chairman of the St. Louis Sales 
Managers Bureau. Other officers 
chosen for the ensuing year are: 
Joseph B. Kleinhauser, secretary- 
treasurer, the Bettmann-Kleinhau- 
ser Clothing Company, first vice 
chairman; James A. Lytle, second 
vice chairman; and H. A. Borg- 
mann, treasurer. A _ round-table 
discussion was held June 26 on 
“How Do You Check Your Sales- 
men’s Expense?” 
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When the Old Customer is Really a 
New Prospect 


Model Building for Display of Complicated Line Helps 
Westinghouse Sell Many Items Overlooked by Prospects 


NE of the biggest problems 
() of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany is the selling of the complete 


line of the many thousands of elec- 
trical products they manufacture. 


Since most of the products are 
made for a certain specific use and 
are sold in a more or 
less well defined field, 
the general sales de- 
partment falls into a 
series of major divi- 
sions. Sales of elec- 
trical household appa- 
ratus and certain al- 
lied products, such as 
farm lighting plants, 
are handled by the 
merchandising depart- 
ment. Sales to the 
electric railway indus- 
try are handled 
largely by the railway 
department, which is 
further divided into 
the heavy traction di- 
vision, selling electric 
locomotives and other 
railroad equipment ; 
the light traction divi- 
sion, handling street 
railway equipment, 
and the development 
and supply division. 

But in spite of such 
a method of organiza- 
tion, the sales prob- 
lem in many of the 
fields still centers 
about the finding of 
ways and means for 
presenting to buyers 
a sales message which 
will give them an adequate and in- 
timate knowledge of the many dif- 
ferent and related items which 
Westinghouse manufactures. 


One of the best examples of the 
problem of selling the entire line, is 
in the building field. Here, not 
only is the number of products that 
may be sold very large—so large 
indeed that the department has 
found it exceedingly difficult to 


acquaint the prospective purchaser 
with the identity of every one of 
them—but also the number of 
classes of people to whom the sales 
must be made is relatively large. 
Some of the equipment is sold 
to the owner, to be installed by the 
contractor; some of it is sold to 
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This miniature apartment house, equipped with 112 models of 
products made by the Westinghouse Company, is designed to 
drive home the point that the company makes electrical 
equipment for practically every household need. 


the contractor—in some cases to 
several contractors on the same 
building; all of it must be ap- 
proved by the architect and some 
of it, in addition, must receive the 
recommendations of the heating, 
elevator, lighting and other engi- 
neers he calls on for assistance in 
planning the building; some of it 
is sold to lessee of public dining 
room or other enterprise; and 
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some of it is sold to jobbers, by 
whom it is resold to these various 
people. 

To reach all these people, owner, 
contractor, architect, engineer, job- 
ber, with an adequate sales mes- 
sage on each of the half hundred 
different Westinghouse products 
that might be used in 
the construction and 
final equipment of a 
modern building, is a 
herculean task. The 
company often met 
with the statement 
that an architect or 
builder was not aware 
that the company 
made lighting  fix- 
tures, or ventilating 
machinery, or gearless 
traction. elevator 
motors, or electric 
ranges for the restau- 
rant kitchen. 

In its advertising 
the company, faced 
with the necessity of 
advertising more than 
two score of products 
and still keeping 
within the department 
budget, has had to be 
content, in a measure, 
with endeavoring to 
impress on the archi- 
tect and builder that 
Westinghouse makes 
a great diversity of 
products, so great 
that it can and does 
supply practically 
every electrical re- 
quirement, rather 
than with making the advertise- 
ments catalog all of the equipment 
in question. 

To enable the architect to vis- 
ualize all the Westinghouse prod- 
ucts he might use in an apartment 
building, the company constructed 
a model six story apartment build- 
ing on a scale of one inch to a foot, 
and equipped it with replicas of 
all these products, many of them 
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in actual operation. 
the last word in apartment con- 
struction, was designed to interest 
the architect through its architec- 
tural and income producing fea- 
tures, as well as through its equip- 
ment. 


The building, 


The model actually was built for 
the New York Architects’ show, 
but so great was the interest 
shown by the 6,000 architects and 
builders attending the show, that 
within a few weeks after the show, 
the model was scheduled for na- 
tional and local exhibitions in more 
than a dozen cities. 


Model Gains Attention 


Sections of the walls of the 
model have been cut away to ex- 
pose the interior of the basement 
and three top stories, and to reveal 
the elevator, lighting system and 
fans in operation, and the replicas 
of almost 50 separate Westing- 
house products contained in the 
structure. In all, there are 112 
models of these Westinghouse 
products in the building, including 
such things as cooking apparatus, 
luminaries, transformers, motors 
and motor generators for convert- 
ing power. About 60 of the repli- 
cas are duplicates. So well have 
the model builders done their work 
that the suggestion of massive 
power in the original motors is 
present in the models. 

One of the architects who in- 
spected the model at the New York 
show was a _ noted Pittsburgh 
architect who had been an espe- 
cially close friend and good cus- 
tomer of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany for years—such a good friend 
that he was considered almost 
“one of the family” by the men of 
the architectural sales department, 
the main office of which is located 
at East Pittsburgh. As this ar- 
chitect inspected the model, he 
pointed out things which he did 
not know the company made, al- 
though he had specified hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of 
Westinghouse products. 

Many of the architects were first 
drawn to examine the model 
through a natural interest in it 
merely as a toy-like reproduction 
of the thing with which their 
workaday thoughts were con- 
stantly tied up. But when they 
learned that the lighting of the 
stately little building had been 
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designed by a corps of lighting 
engineers, the elevators had been 
planned by elevator specialists, the 
layout of the machinery in the 
basement had been worked out in 
great detail, their interest took on 
a new form, and as they inspected 
the model they came much nearer 
a full realization of what had been 
meant by the statement that 
“Westinghouse is equipped to 
build, to supply and to serve every 
electrical requirement in the build- 
ing industry.” 

The problem of getting the full 
line before the buyer is one that 
prevails in almost every business 
where the line consists of more 


than one product. Back of this 
problem is the attitude of the sales 
force, for, as everyone knows, 
salesmen are likely to have “pets” 
among the products. One sales- 
man will fall in love with certain 
items or a certain line and make 
a huge success with them, concen- 
trating selling efforts on them 
while neglecting other parts of the 
line that are equally important. 

Displays such as the Westing- 
house miniature apartment display 
described in this article serve the 
double purpose of educating the 
prospective customer, as well as 
the salesman who neglects part of 
the line. 


Ohio Brass Puts Entire Sample 
Room on Wheels 


HEN the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, de- 
cided that they could materially 
increase the sale of their line of 
electrical supplies if they could 
show more of their samples to the 
mines, factories, and power plants 
which were their best customers, 
they began to cast about for some 
way of carrying such a bulky and 
complete line from place to place. 
Finally a specially built truck 
was purchased, which was fitted 
out with sliding’ panels at the 
sides. In these compartments were 
arranged samples of trolley mater- 
ials, etc., while the center of the 
truck was used for storing the 
bulkier samples, such as welding 
machines and headlights. A pic- 
ture of the truck is reproduced 
above. 
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After the truck was fitted out it 
was started on a visit to mines, 
factories and power plants where 
the samples were displayed to 
those who were responsible for the 
purchase of such equipment. The 
results were so satisfactory that 
the truck has been in operation 
continuously since its initial trip, 
and has covered forty-six states 
and been in British Columbia and 
Mexico. 

The salesman in whose territory 
the truck is operating usually ac- 
companies it on its visit to the 
various plants and factories, and 
while the primary purpose of the 
visits was not the immediate clos- 
ing of orders at the time of dem- 
onstration, a good volume of busi- 
ness is written as a direct result 
of each call. 
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at Marketing Plan , 


lying the modern architects methods 
to building more sales and profits 


Send yor this book 


‘WE SHALL be glad to tell you 
more about our method of 
Planned Advertising in our 
booklet entitled—“The Prep- 
aration of a Marketing 
Plan.” This address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Hoyt before a 
group of university men, 
outlines our own method of 
operation. 


We will send this free to 
executives who apply on 
their business letterheads. 
All others, 10c a copy. 
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O MATTER what your product or business, the methods of the 
modern architect can be applied to increase your profits. 


The architect makes a preliminary survey of the land on which the 
building is to be erected. He ascertains what kind of a building his 
client should have; how many stories; how many rooms; whether 
brick, hollow tile, stone, or reinforced concrete should be used. 


He prepares a plan and submits an estimate of the cost based 
on that plan. 


Mast important of all, he bases his operations and plan on sound finances. 
He figures the probable income expenses, and net profit on the investment. 
That determines the soundness and the practicability of the plan. 


Our methods for increasing a client’s profits by planned adver- 
tising, absolutely parallel the work of the modern architect. 


We too begin by making a preliminary survey of the industry. 
We ascertain what kind of advertising our client should use. We 
consider the sales objective, the media to reach that objective, the 
extent to which each is necessary, and how to make all the ele- 
ments dovetail with one another so as to obtain the results—a 
certain volume of sales and profits. 


As in the case of the modern architect, the most important part 
of the plan from the client’s standpoint is a consideration of the 
sales volume to be obtained, a budget of costs, including advertising 
and selling, for the desired volume, and an estimate of net profits. 


When the plan is submitted, every element is carefully gone 
over. The execution of the items is then carried out in the same 
way as the elements in an architect’s plan. 


CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, INC. 
PLANNED ADVERTISING 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Dept. A8, 116 West 32nd Street, New York 


Boston Springfield, Mass. 


(Charter Member A. A. A. A., Member A. B. C., Stockholder National Outdoor Bureau) 
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SELLING the New York City market, without mystery 
or megalomania z v involves a simple arithmetical equa- 
tion:—Enough concentrated advertising applied to the 
six million population to create enough demand to move 
your product through the major portion of your total 
possible retail outlets » Once a tremendous, expensive 
undertaking, but easier, simpler, and much less costly 
today with the l.d.c.i.A.! The Largest Daily Circulation 
In America 1s not just a publisher's slogan, but an eco- 
nomic fact # ww a new money-saving merchandising 
mechanism of unrivaled power for the national adver- 
tiser in New York City ~ = e CONSIDER News circula- 
tion per New York retailer: The Daily News’ alone 
affords 77 copies for every one of New York City’s 
10,048 independent and chain grocery stores ¥ 261 
copies for each of the 2,984 drug stores ¥ 364 copies 
for each of the 2,139 dry goods stores and 477 copies 
for each of the 1,741 hardware stores Each copy 
of the Daily News averages more than one reader, and 
usually a family ee These New York City retailers 
serve more people and families per store than retailers 
elsewhere ve To reach as many of their prospects as 
the Daily News covers requires the next four morning 
papers  « Remember, too, the small News page mag- 
nifies your message v v Get the facts! 


Have You read TELL IT TO SWEENEY? 
Write for the series on your business letterhead. 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


* City circulation daily for May, 778,868; total 902,903 
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) Why,Oh Why, Donate to Charity and 
Charge It to Advertising? 


Cheltenham Bold Makes Some Caustic Comments on the Advertiser 
Who Robs His Appropriation to Take Care of the““Me Too’ Boys 


WONDER if the time will 
| ever come when business men 

will apply to the purchase of 
advertising space the same prin- 
ciples that they apply to the pur- 
chase of other commodities that 
they buy for a specific purpose. . I 
have been wondering the same 
thing for close onto twenty years, 
and while there has been consider- 
able improvement in the methods 
of some of the leading advertisers 
who have become well established, 


it is still one of our major prob-’ 


lems. 

Advertisers frequently complain 
about the number of variegated 
mediums that are clamoring for 
attention, and bewail the time that 
is spent in listening to the elo- 
quence of solicitors for publica- 
tions that are weak in the knees, 
and dignified mainly by a lack of 
what one of Mr, Cyrus Curtis’ col- 
umnists refers to as “abdominal 
investiture.” 

What these same advertisers fail 
to realize, however, is that it is 
mainly due to themselves that 
these clamorous superfluities are 
able to exist at all, and that if it 
were not for the collective buying 
habits of advertisers in general, 
most of them would never have 
been born. 


“Me Too” Mediums 


Take the business paper field as 
a specific example. There isn’t a 
single industry that I know of (and 
I am familiar with most of them) 
that isn’t provided with anywhere 
from two or three to half a dozen 
or more publications that have no 
excuse for existing on any legiti- 
mate basis. 

Some of them are out-and-out 
house organs, getting business on 
the basis of more or less thinly 
disguised blackmail, others are the 
official organs of this or that spe- 
cial interest, while many belong 
merely in the category of what we 


By Cheltenham Bold 


generally designate as “Me too” 
mediums, the burden of their song 
being to the effect that it is the 
advertiser's duty to support the 
mediums in the field, and that 
therefore he must support them, 
too. The real influence that these 
classes of publications have on the 
minds of their readers is often 
problematical, and sometimes al- 
most certainly nil. As compared 
with that of the firmly established 
publications in the same field, it 
is negligible. Yet it is astonishing 
(and not very encouraging) to note 
how frequently advertisers will 
insist upon cutting down their 
space representation in these same 
firmly established mediums in 
order to divide up an appropriation 
among all the cats and dogs within 
reach. 
Modified Graft 


“The curse of this business,’ 
said a trade paper publisher to our 
space buyer the other day, “is this 
working for two or three years, 
perhaps to convince a man first as 
to the value of advertising, and 
then as to the value of our papers, 
only to see a two or three thou- 
sand dollar appropriation frittered 
away in driblets, split ten ways. 
I have actually had business men 
say to me that it ‘wasn’t fair’ to 
take on our papers and not take 
on the rest! How do they get that 
way, anyhow? I'll gamble that 
they don’t buy their raw material 
on that basis, or their machinery. 
How long would they ‘last if they 
did?” 

My publisher friend was rather 
hot under the collar, and it was 
in the midst of a hot spell of 
weather into the bargain. But I 
do not think he was seriously over- 
stating the case, at that. Just why 
a business man should feel any 
obligation to “support” every sad- 
dle-stitched compendium of type 
matter and illustrations that hap- 
pens to be labeled with the name 
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of a particular industry, I don’t 
know. But a goodly number of 
them can be relied upon to fall 
for a solicitation based on that 
argument, and to fall good and 
hard. 

The thing is bad enough in it- 
self, but it generally leads to 
worse. For the manufacturer who 
once begins to distribute his ad- 
vertising appropriation with that 
attitude of mind becomes a shining 
mark for all sorts and shades and 
varieties of solicitations, ranging 
from the charitable and eleemosy- 
nary down through the various 
stages of more or less modified 
graft. 

He falts for the lady solicitor 
who sobs on his shoulder over the 
souvenir booklet being issued to 
raise funds for St. Pragmaticus’ 
Hospital; he is nicked for a full 
page in the program for the Saxo- 
phone Tuners’ Annual Picnic; the 
Amalgamated Order of Whiffletree 
Polishers get his autograph on a 
yearly contract for the official 
organ; he “goes into” the monthly 
bulletin of the League to Promote 
Commercial Honesty in the Wood- 
enware Trades; and signs up for 
space in the house organ of a man- 
ufacturer whose purchasing agent 
has always been too busy to see 
his salesmen. 


Another Dead Indian 


By the time the year is up his 
appropriation has joined the snows 
of yesteryear, and when he comes 
to check up on the results he is 
likely at the very least to conclude 
that this advertising proposition is 
considerably overrated, and in a 
good many instances he dies as an 
advertiser right there—with his 
boots on. 

Now I am not arguing that the 
business man ought to be a tight- 
fisted crab. There is little ques- 
tion that he is under a certain 

(Continued on page 56) 
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This Campaign Accomplished More 


Than Just Increasing Sales 


Letter Writing Contest for Customers and Sales Contest for 
Salesmen Brings Big Increase in Business and Good Will 


By W. C. Smyth 


Alamito Dairy Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


LETTER-WRITING contest 
A run in combination with a 
newspaper campaign and a 
contest held among the salesmen 
of our company recently, turned 
out to be one of the most success- 
ful sales promotion schemes we 
have ever experienced. It brought 
an increase in sales of 25 per cent 
besides a number of less tangible 
but no less valuable results. 

When we saw that we were not 
getting our proper share of busi- 
ness in Omaha, we decided to 
launch an aggressive campaign to 
teach the city’s milk consumers 
why pasteurized milk should be 
used in preference to raw or un- 
pasteurized milk. 


Carrying Out a Contest 


Omaha has only two pasteuriz- 
ing milk plants, the Alamito Dairy 
and one other, but it has 125 small 
dairies selling raw milk. The two 
pasteurizing plants were supplying 
only a little more than half 
of Omaha’s milk. When we be- 
gan an inquiry we _ discovered 
that a surprisingly small propor- 
tion of milk buyers knew how milk 
was pasteurized, why it was more 
advantageous to use milk which 
had gone through this process, or 
why pasteurized milk was recom- 
mended by physicians and health 
authorities. 

Although a sizeable campaign 
had been waged in Omaha pre- 
viously, both through the mail and 
in the newspapers, to educate the 
public to the advantages of pas- 
teurization, we decided that some 
more urgent incentive would have 
to be added to the advertising plan. 
There is nothing new about a let- 
ter-writing contest as an induce- 
ment to people to absorb informa- 
tion on a subject, but we decided 
that an offer of a series of cash 
prizes would certainly arouse a 
good deal of interest. 
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As an opening to the campaign, 
we used 5 by 17 inch advertise- 
ments in three leading newspapers 
and a number of miscellaneous 
publications. This advertisement 
offered seven cash prizes for the 
best letters on “Why we use Ala- 
mito milk.” Facts about the Ala- 
mito Dairy and about pasteuriza- 
tion were given in an interesting 
style as a basis for the letter and 
an invitation to visit the dairy was 
extended. No strings were tied to 
the offer and no conditions laid 
down. 


These ads were repeated several 
times, followed by 1 by 6 inch re- 
minder copy. Then followed a 
series of 1 by 10 inch copy every 
day bringing out a different advan- 
tage of Alamito milk or service in 
each ad. These ads were numbered 
and a footnote explained that they 
were offered as helps in writing the 
contest letter. Several warning 
ads were run just before the close 
of the contest to prod those who 
had put off sending in letters. 


Keeping Salesmen Interested 


On the opening day our wagon 
salesmen left a card with each cus- 
tomer telling of the contest. Bill- 
boards in all parts of the city 
flashed the news of the contest at 
the same time. A meeting of our 
salesmen was held just before the 
opening day and they were sold on 
the campaign and shown how it 
would benefit them. As the con- 
test letters came in they were 
marked with the number of the 
route on which the customer lived 
and a fresh batch posted in the 
delivery sales room every day. 

Our salesmen invited customers 
to enter the contest and to visit 
our plant and we _ entertained 
parties of medical students, nurses, 
doctors, and civic organizations. 
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Simultaneously with the letter 
writing contest we started a sales- 
man’s contest based on new busi- 
ness, to run the same length of 
time. A number of envelopes ad- 
dressed to our salesmen were 
“buried”; that is, placed with non- 
customers who were requested to 
hold them until our salesmen actu- 
ally solicited them. These envel- 
opes entitled the salesman to five 
dollars when brought in. As the 
five dollar envelopes began to come 
in, the men worked their territor- 
ies harder than ever to find theirs, 
and naturally brought in a great 
deal of business. 


Other Features of the Drive 


The winners of the first and sec- 
ond prizes were presented with 
their checks at a sales meeting and 
both gave inspiring talks to the 
men. So far the first two prize 
winning letters have been used 
verbatim in 5 by 17 inch ads, feat- 
uring a picture of the winner and 
tying his experience to certain 
points of superiority which we 
have emphasized. 

A consistent direct mailing to 
selected lists of doctors, teachers, 
ministers, nurses, members of par- 
ent-teachers associations, hospital 
authorities, etc., ran throughout 
the campaign. This was mostly 
educational matter on pasteuriza- 
tion with occasional pieces dealing 
with service improvements. The 
health commissioner’s score of 
Omaha dairies with the Alamito 
heading the list was reprinted from 
a daily paper and mailed to the 
lists, and finally the seven prize 
winning letters were combined in 
a folder which is now going out. 

The campaign was remarkably 
successful, not only from the stand- 
point of the immediate increase in 
business, but for the enthusiasm it 
engendered in our salesmen. 
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Fror radio merchandisers, 
indiana offers a splendid 
market. The Indianapolis 
Radius is that part of cen- 
tral Indiana comprising the 
active trading territory of 
Indianapolis. 1,992,713 
people live in this area and 
nearly all of them are suf- 
ficiently prosperous and 
modern in their standards 
of living to be interested 
in radio. 


Industries are so diversi- 
fied in this territory that 
a slowing up of one is 
always counterbalanced by 


increased production in an- - 


other. Indiana, eleventh in 
population, ranks ninth in 
value of manufactured 
products, thirteenth in 
value of agricultural creps, 
and fourteenth in value of 
mine and quarry products 
—a remarkably even divi- 
sion of industry, which 
guarantees stability of pur- 
chasing power. 


The Indianapolis Radius is 
a rich section of a wealthy 
state. And in the Indian- 
apolis Radius, the circula- 
tion of The Indianapolis 
News is concentrated. This 
circulation of The Indian- 
apolis News is the largest 
in Indiana—larger on week 
days than the second In- 
dianapolis newspaper on 
Sunday. 


Dan A. Carroll 


110 East 42nd Street 
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Newspaper / 


ECOGNIZED for generations as the home medium, 

the evening newspaper takes the radio merchan- 
diser’s message straight to the proper place at the right 
time. Radio advertising in the evening newspaper 
reaches the family group, assembled before the loud 
speaker, just prior to the first announcement. Could any 
medium be better timed? 


Indiana, where Los Angeles is heard as clearly and as 
easily as Schenectady, is full of radio fans. For years 
past, these fans have depended upon The Indianapolis 
News for radio information. And they have not been 
disappointed. To serve them better, The News a few 
months ago established an enlarged editorial department 
under the direction of Wm. Stokes, Radio Editor. 


To merchandise radio in the Indianapolis Radius—In- 
dianapolis and its trading territory—just one advertising 
cost is necessary: space in The Indianapolis News. 
Hoosiers respond to radio advertising in The Indianap- 
olis News just as promptly and as completely as they do 
to other classifications. 


Year after year, The Indianapolis News carries more 
total advertising than all other Indianapolis newspapers 
combined—and does it with less than half as many issues. 


During the first six months of 1925, the only period for 
which official figures are available, national radio adver- 
tisers purchased nearly twice as much space in the 155 
issues of The Indianapolis News as was used in all other 
Indianapolis newspapers combined in 336 issues. 


FRANK T. CARROLL, 


Advertising Manager J. E. Lutz 
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The Evening! 


ihe |NDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


The Tower Building 
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Carl Williams—Editor 
Ralph Miller— Advertising Manager 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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Suppose the Agency Fails to Pay 
the Publisher?’ 


OMMENTING on the recent 
series of articles on the legal 


relations between advertis- 
ing agents and their clients, a 
subscriber to Sales Management 
writes : 

“T have repeatedly seen it stated, 
and it has always been our under- 
standing, that after we had paid 
our advertising agency for the 
space occupied, the publisher had 
no claim upon us in case the 
agency failed to pay him. This 
also seems to be the general un- 
derstanding among advertising 
men of my acquaintance. In sev- 
eral instances in our experience, 
the agency has held up payments 


to publishers for one reason or an- 


other, and in some cases we have 
heard of this indirectly through 
our local distributors who hap- 
pened to be particularly friendly 
with the publishers. But it has 
never been suggested that the pub- 
lisher would have any legal claim 
against us, if we had already paid 
the agent in full. 

“In view of your assertion, how- 
ever, that the advertiser is fully re- 
sponsible for the authorized acts 
of his agent, we are in some doubt 
on this point. Also is it not a fact 
that the A. A. A. A., in answering 
the complaint of the Federal Trade 
Commission, took the position that 
advertising agencies were the 
agents of the publishers? How do 
you reconcile this with the conclu- 
sion that the agent is the legal 
agent of his client, and owes him 
‘undivided loyalty’ ?” 

With respect to the first ques- 
tion raised, there is of course no 
doubt that it is the general impres- 
sion that when the advertiser has 
paid the agent, he is free from all 
liability to the publisher in case 
the agent defaults. There have in- 
deed been a few cases in which 
publishers have attempted to force 
advertisers to pay under such cir- 
cumstances, and failed. They have 
failed, however, not from any lack 
of responsibility on the part of the 
advertiser, but because it was 


By Roy W. Johnson 


shown that the publisher by some 
course of conduct, had done some- 
thing that amounted to an election 
to relieve the advertiser from re- 


sponsibility and deal with the 
agent alone. 
The general rule is that the 


agent and the principal are equally 
liable to a third party with whom 
the agent deals on his principal’s 
behalf. If the advertiser pays the 
agent in full, and the latter fails to 
pay the publisher, the advertiser is 
still liable to the publisher. But if 
the third party, knowing that he is 
dealing with an agent, and at the 
same time knowing who the princi- 
pal is, elects to deal with the agent 
alone and relieve the _ principal 
from liability, he cannot hold the 
principal responsible after the lat- 
ter has discharged his obligation 
to his agent. The theory seems to 
be that the person who deals with 
an agent of a disclosed principal 
(that is, one whose identity is 
known) has the opportunity to 
choose whether he will accept the 
agent’s authority, or deal direct 
with the principal, or indicate that 
he intends to hold both respon- 
sible. 


Publisher Deals With Agent 


Now it is well known that in the 
advertising business it is the com- 
mon practice of publishers to deal 
pretty exclusively with the agency 
handling an account. They ac- 
cept orders and contracts for space 
on the authority of the agent, con- 
duct all correspondence relating to 
the placing and handling of copy 
with him, and generally bill him 
alone for payment. After a publi- 
cation is once placed on the list, 
and so long as it remains there, 
the publisher is likely to let the 
advertiser pretty much alone. In 
perhaps the majority of cases, the 
direct contact between publishers 
and advertisers who use an agency 
is almost solely confined to efforts 
to sell the publisher’s space, or to 
keep it sold. For all the detailed 
instructions involved in carrying 
out the contract, the publisher 
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looks to the agent, and to the agent 
almost exclusively. 

So when these circumstances are 
presented to a court, they are quite 
likely to be construed as an elec- 
tion on the part of the publisher to 
deal with the agent, and relieve the 
advertiser from liability. This is 
not the invariable result, of course. 
Decisions sometimes go one way, 
sometimes another. Courts are in- 
clined to examine the acts which 
constitute an election with consid- 
erable care, and a slight difference 
in the circumstances will make a 
difference in the result. This, 
however, is the only legal basis I 
have been able to find for the 
claim that the advertiser is not 
responsible to the publisher for a 
default on the part of his agent. 


There is still another exception 
to the general rule, but it is very 
rarely met with in any dealings 
between publishers and advertising 
agencies. That is where the prin- 
cipal is undisclosed, and remains 
unidentified. In that case the pub- 
lisher assumes the risk of dealing 
with the agent without disclosure 
of the principal, and cannot collect 
from the advertiser if the latter has 
paid the agent in full. If the ad- 
vertiser has paid the agent only 
in part, however, the publisher can 
collect the remaining balance. 

With respect to the second ques- 
tion raised, it does appear to be a 
fact that the answer filed by the 
A. A. A. A. to the complaint of 
the Federal Trade Commission ad- 
vances the claim that the agents 
are, to some material degree at 
least, the legal agents of the pub- 
lishers. As to whether or not this 
claim can be reconciled with the 
evidence contained in the contracts 
between individual agents and 
their clients, perhaps the Federal 
Trade Commission, or the courts 
eventually, will tell us. It is cer- 
tainly not within the ability of the 
present writer to do it. In any 
event, it will add some elements of 
interest to the hearings when they 
get under way. 
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Todd Sales Manual Takes Salesmen 
Behind the Scenes 


How The Todd Company Uses Its New Sales Manual as an 
Introductory Text Book for Correspondence Course in Selling 


always found it necessary 
to teach our men more about 
the business than a few dem- 
onstration plans, and a certain rou- 
tine of selling talk. In fact, that 
is one of the real problems in our 


if. training salesmen we have 


business, and in hundreds of 
others, I believe,” said one of the 
most successful specialty sales 


managers in the country in a talk 
on his methods of training sales- 
men. 

He continued, “The scale sales- 
men ought to know something— 
the more the better—about the 
whole history of weights and 
measures. Just knowing what the 
scale will do isn’t enough. He 
should have a solid background of 
training and knowledge that will 
enable him to discuss weights and 
measures with any type of man he 
may meet. True, he may seldom 
use this information in actual sales 
practice, but without it—without 
a knowledge of all the crude, early 
devices for weighing, he cannot 
possibly appreciate the real worth 
of his product. 


Manual Presents Background 


“You often meet a salesman who 
seems literally possessed with the 
idea that his business is one of the 
most important on earth—that he 
is rendering a genuine service to 
humanity, in inducing people to 
buy from him. Invariably, this 
type of salesman knows the whole 
history of his industry. He has 
dug deep into its very vitals. And 
to him his product is the culmina- 
tion of a long series of develop- 
ments, of struggle, midnight oil, 
study, research, and work. Men 
of this type are usually leaders, 
because of their high appreciation 
of the products they sell. 

“Recently I met a saw salesman 
who could literally fascinate almost 
anyone with his tales of the devel- 
opments in manufacturing saws. 
He carried in his case pictures of 
all kinds of early instruments 
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which were the forerunners of 
saws. To him the saw was more 
than a mere piece of steel—it was 
the advance agent of civilization— 
a vital factor in the building of 
homes, schools, churches. When 
you heard him talk you felt as if 
you ought to have a saw—even 
though you lived in a modern 
apartment hotel and would never 
have occasion to use it.” 


It was with this idea in mind 
that the new sales manual of the 
Todd Company, of Rochester, New 
York, was prepared. The manual 
is designed to give every salesman 
a working knowledge of the early 
struggles of the founders of the 
company, the history of the coun- 
try’s banking system, the methods 
of the forger, the development of 
check protection, and the various 
laws and present conditions in the 
field of negotiable instruments. 


Sells Idea Behind Business 


Instead of a compendium of sell- 
ing “stunts,” a few canvasses, and 
some dull, dry information about 
“How our machines are made,” 
with pictures of the “finishing de- 
partment,” “the enameling depart- 
ment,” and dozens of other unin- 


teresting, but highly retouched 
photographs of manufacturing 
processes, which clutter up so 


many sales manuals, this one is a 
real history of the growth and 
development of our banking sys- 
tems, with an interesting history 
of the ever increasing use of 
checks as a means of payment. 
The manual is designed to sell 
the salesmen the whole idea ot 
protection—to prove to him that 
he is doing more than selling a 
machine or a few pieces of printed 
paper when he adds a new cus- 
tomer to the company’s books. In 
other words, the manual’s job is to 
get over the “big idea” back of the 
company’s growth and success. 
Starting with brief personality 
sketches of the founders, officers 
and executives of the company, the 
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manual covers the early history of 
the use of checks and drafts, out- 
lines the history of notorious forg- 
ers and penmen, whose activities 
led to the development of check 
protecting devices. 

There are carefully prepared 
canvasses for various types of 
prospects—bankers, large and 
small business men, individuals, 
etc. The men who compiled this 
manual were evidently in close 
touch with actual selling condi- 
tions, for they seem to realize that 
the sales canvass which will sell 
a big banker may fail to interest 
a small business man. 


Part of Correspondence Course 


One section of the manual is 
devoted to answers to objections, 
and the final section shows the 
salesman how to cooperate suc- 
cessfully with the advertising de- 
partment. 

The manual is the backbone and 
main textbook of the company’s 
educational program, which con- 
sists of a correspondence course 
which all new salesmen are re- 
quired to master. This course is 
divided into sections each of which 
constitutes one lesson. A number 
of questions have been prepared 
applying to each section which 
every salesman who enrolls for the 
course is required to answer in 
writing. 

These answers are carefully ex- 
amined and returned graded with 
appropriate comments. 

While it is not compulsory for 
the old salesmen to enroll for the 
correspondence course, many of 
them are taking it. 


A new advertising agency has 
been organized in Rochester, New 
York, under the name of Hughes, 
Wolff & Company. The officers 
are: F. A. Hughes, president; John 
F. Bush, Jr., vice president; John 
McCarthy, secretary, and Edward 
Wolff, treasurer. 
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MASON TIRES 


Mason Tire Advertising 


The manufacturers of Mason Tires pursue unswervingly 
one fundamental policy: To give to the public the twin 
advantages of riding comfort and long wear by producing 
a truly good tire and marketing it through reliable dealers. 


Building so well and giving such sincere value, Mason 
naturally demands effective merchandising and advertis- 
ing Service—service of a character that will bring to Mason 
the success which quality merits. 


Mason has entrusted its advertising to the Campbell-Ewald 
Company. 


The Campbell-Ewald organization of 160 people, owned 
entirely by the men who operate it, with a volume of busi- 
ness placing it among the first ten agencies in the country, 
is at your service to handle large or small accounts. 
At any time, anywhere, we’ll be glad to talk with you. 


CAMPBELL- EWALD COMPANY 
uv twunmn  CAdvertisingS, 


E. St. Etmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 
Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec*y 
J. Frep Wooprurr, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


General Offices: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
TORONTO 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


© C.E. Co., 1925 Advertising Well Direéted 
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THE 


ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK-LIGHT 
L& G AGATE WARE 
BONDED FLOORS 
TAO TEA BALLS 
NEW- SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you 


e 


Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Government to Perfect Plans for 
Consolidated Buying 


Federal Trade Commission Dismisses Complaints Against Ohio 
Wholesalers; Hoover’s Department Reports on Installment Selling 


Special Washington Correspondence 


sell the government, may as 

well reckon with new and 
more complete centralization of all 
Uncle Sam’s purchases. It may 
not be accomplished tomorrow, or 
even the day after, but it is on the 
way—a development of the budget 
plan and a by-product of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s campaign of econ- 
omy. The idea sprouted 
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of all bills in order to take the 
utmost benefit of discounts. 

When the pending scheme for 
reorganization of the executive de- 
partments is carried into effect 
(possibly by the next Congress) 
there will be further advance 
toward the utmost goal of central- 
ized purchase. For the plan ap- 
proved by the Joint Congressional 


soon after the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of the 
Budget when, in August, 
1921, there was estab- 
lished the Federal Pur- 
chasing Board, an inter- 
departmental organization 
designed to bring about 
consolidation of govern- 
ment purchases. 

Within the past few 
weeks the dream has been 
brought nearer to realiza- 
tion by the creation of the 
office of Coordinator for 
Purchase. The first occu- 
pant of the new position 
is James A, Egleston of 
the United States Fleet 
Corporation. 

The Coordin- 
ator for Pur- 
chase will be 
the agent 
through whom 
the Federal 
Purchasing 
Board, acting 
for and in behalf of the separate 
purchasing agencies of the govern- 
ment, will affect such joint pro- 
curement arrangements as may be 
possible. During the past year the 
government’s purchases _ totaled 
more than $168,000,000, many of 
the purchases having been made 
on a piece-meal or retail basis. 
Consolidation of purchases is 
counted upon to give Uncle Sam 
the benefit of lower quotations. 
A feature of the new plan of pur- 
chase will be the prompt settlement 


Washington is Source of 


Fee MANAGER for 


from coast to coast and also 
operates extensively in South 
America, wrote “Sales Man- 
agement” 
“Tell your subscribers to use the 
valuable sales data from the Department 
of Commerce and other governmental 
agencies in Washington. 
spent several thousand dollars on inves- 
tigations and special studies before we discovered 
that we could obtain a large part of the same 
information at the cost of a request and a two 
cent stamp.” 

Many of the government reports are 
without charge; others may be had at nominal 
The Superintendent of Documents issues 
catalog lists of government publications on all 
subjects once a month, which may be had 
by writing direct to him. We strongly 
urge sales executives to inquire for 
material on their specific line of 


cost. 
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Valuable Sales Data 


a company that sells a 
line of food products 


recently and said, 


Our company - 


business. 


ee 


issued 


departments. Sellers have to ac- 
cept orders in small quantities and 
to look to the separate depart- 
ments and bureaus for payment. 
Contractors do not relish scattered 
transactions at uniform 
prices and the govern- 
ment yet lacks most of 
the advantages that 
would result from a 
real centralization of 
purchases. 


== The project now 
bid. _. before Congress 
| i dit | Ae, 


i} : 


plans to turn 
Uncle Sam into 
a shrewd, far- 
sighted buyer 
by setting up 


one huge pur- 
chasing agency 
that will not 
only buy for all 
federal needs, but 
» will have authority 
and facilities to store pur- 
chases. The idea is that 
sellers would deal with a 
single agency and place 
their goods in large lots, 
making better prices in 
consequence. The govern- 
ment would also get away 
from the present system 
of annual contracts. By 
making short-term con- 
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Committee on Re- 
organization calls 
for the creation of a Bureau of 
Purchase and Supply. The gov- 
ernment has had, in its General 
Supply Committee, an organization 
that has functioned half way in 
this direction. But the General 
Supply Committee has dealt only 
with supplies used in common— 
that is, used by two or more 
branches of the federal service. 
Furthermore, its contracts have 
been made for a year, for indefinite 
quantities, and for deliveries as 
may be called for by the various 
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tracts it would attempt to 
take advantage of seasonal fluctua- 
tions in commodity prices. The 
central purchasing agency would 
not at once attempt to take over 
all the purchasing for the field 
service of the national government 
but it would go as rapidly and as 
far as possible in that direction. 


Marketers of all classes of ap- 
parel should get reaction from 
the study of the buying habits 
of consumers of clothing just 
launched by the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics in co- 
operation with the American Home 
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The fed- 


Economics Association. 
eral bureau will undertake to ob- 
tain, from the women of the coun- 
try, first-hand information on such 
points as the relation of family in- 
come to the annual expenditure for 
clothing; the number and kinds of 


garments made at home and 
bought ready made; equipment 
used in home sewing; and how 
clothing habits vary in different 
communities. If the study proves 
successful, it is hoped to repeat it 
every five or ten years so that 
trends in clothing habits may be 
charted. 


In behalf of clean selling, the 
Department of Agriculture is do- 
ing its utmost to expose those fake 
patent medicines for the soil, crops, 
and live stock with which the agri- 
cultural market is flooded. Typi- 
cal of the vigilance of the depart- 
ment against worthless tonics is 
the present campaign of. pitiless 
publicity with respect to worthless 
preparations which are claimed to 
stimulate nitrogen fixation in corn, 
cotton and tobacco. 


Tentative decision has_ been 
reached to make St. Louis or Chi- 
cago the scene of the third of the 
series of intensive studies of re- 
gional marketing areas conducted 
by the field staff of the United 
States Division of Domestic Com- 
merce. The report of the survey 
of the Philadelphia district has 
been delayed because the skimped 
printing appropriation of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce has, in effect, placed all the 
bureaus of that department on ra- 
tions in the issuance of their trade 
information bulletins, etc. 


The same cause is responsible 
for tardiness in completing the 
series of handbooks on retail sales 
problems: Two of the most inter- 
esting numbers are yet to come, 
dealing respectively with leased 
departments in stores and the 
effect on store patronage of auto 
parking regulations. The study of 
purchasing power and _ buying 
habits in the southeastern states, 
with Atlanta as the center, is now 
being compiled at Washington 
from data gathered in a four 
months’ field expedition and will 
soon be ready for the printer. 


Action of the Federal Trade 
Commission in dismissing its 
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complaint against the Ohio Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association is notable 
for its establishment of the fact 
that, as a rule, the maneuvers re- 
sorted to by distributors, to punish 
or retaliate on a manufacturer who 
goes over their heads, do not con- 
stitute interstate commerce and 
consequently are beyond the juris- 
diction of the national government. 


The case in question was one in 
which jobbers in Ohio’ were 
charged with obstructing the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company in the car- 
rying out of its sales policy, but 
the methods employed and the 
scope of operations are paralleled 
by the activities of various state 
associations of merchants, local 
dealers clubs, and other organiza- 
tions that seek to bring pressure 
to bear on producers. 


Sellers by mail, particularly the 
marketers of small, inexpensive 
articles, where repossession is 
sometimes not worth the cost, will 
be affected by an order of the post- 
master general which takes effect 
August 1. It requires guarantee 
by the shipper of return or for- 
warding postage on all insured and 
collect-on-delivery packages. The 
double purpose is to relieve the 
Dead Letter Office of work that it 
is felt should not be necessary, and 
to relieve local post offices of some 
measure of the congestion that 
now ensues when parcels are neg- 
lected or refused and must be 
stored until the wishes of the mail- 
ers can be ascertained. 


After August 1 all insured and 
C. O. D. packages will be treated 
as bearing pledges guaranteeing re- 
turn and forwarding postage, re- 
gardless of whether or not such 
pledges actually appear in connec- 
tion with the senders’ return cards. 
To the same end of breaking the 
jam of unransomed C. O. D. pack- 
ages, the Post Office Department 
is continuing at various selected 
post offices its experiment, in co- 
operation with Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, whereby notices of failure 
of customers to redeem parcels, 
dispatched in compliance with de- 
posits, are sent to the local. agents: 
of the seller in the respective cities, 
instead of to the main office, 
thereby getting quicker action in 
the effert to induce the customer 
to complete his purchase. The 
plan that takes effect August 1 
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allows any seller to secure a sec- 
ond submission by the postman of 
a parcel that has failed of accept- 
ance on the first trip, if he will 
make additional payment of post- 
age at the local rate. 


The questionnaire now being 
circulated by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to ascertain the 
wishes of farmers with respect to 
legislation in the next Congress 
asks whether the straw voters are 
in favor of a general sales tax. 
The national farm organizations 
have never let go the idea of a 
monthly tax or 1 or 2 per cent on 
gross turnover. However, Senator 
Smoot, champion in Congress of 
the sales tax principle, has no plan 
to revive this issue in connection 
with the tax revision program at 
the next session. Experienced ob- 
servers at Washington say that the 
prospect is that the new Congress 
will decide not only to avoid a gen- 
eral sales tax but to remove the 
remaining special sales taxes on 
particular commodities such as 
automobiles. 

Through various channels Uncle 
Sam is manifesting growing in- 
quisitiveness as to the economics 
of installment selling. The Bureau 
of Domestic Commerce has in pro- 
cess a report on installment selling 
and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, incident to its current investi- 
gation of the marketing of washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners and 
other household appliances, has 
collected considerable information 
on methods of financing deferred 
payments. The commission finds 
that in this field the installment 
price is almost invariably 10 per 
cent higher than the cash price and 
that payments are spread over 
twelve months. The financing 
companies, which, under the lead 
of the General Electric Company, 
have become so important a fac- 
tor, usually advance the dealer 90 
per cent of the unpaid account, 
less a service charge which varies 
from 4 to 8 per cent, depending on 
the number of installments. 

The federal investigation shows 
that without exception, the finance 
companies that handle deferred 
payments impose upon the retail- 
ers the entire expense of collecting 
the installments, together with the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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MARK TWAIN 
and His Necktie 


Mark Twain says that he once made a 
call without his necktie. 

His wife reproached him for his 
carelessness. 

So he sent a necktie to his hostess 
by mail, saying: 

“This, Madam, completes my call.” 

A poster is a good advertisement in 
itself. It is a better advertisement when 
tied up with the store where your goods 


are sold. 


The best tie-up is a cutout displayed 
in the window, designed in the spirit of 


the poster. 


The poster goes abroad throughout 
the city and tells people about your goods. 


The window display tells them that 


here the goods are sold. 
The window display completes the sale. 


What Rusling Wood does is to design 


and produce both posters and window 


displays which sell goods. 


RUSLING WOOD, Inc., 218 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


Entire contents of this insert Copyright 1925 by Rusling Wood 
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A Department by S. Roland Hall 


How Sterling Products Company Uses 
Mail to Build Prestige for Salesmen 


XHIBIT 1 is a collection of 
folders used by the Sterling 
Products Company of Cleve- 

land, Ohio, manufacturers of build- 
ing maintenance paints and spe- 
cialties, to facilitate the work of 
their salesmen. 

The Sterling Products Company 
ays: 

The purpose of the campaign was not 
so much to stimulate inquiries or provide 
leads for our salesmen, as to educate the 
customer and prospect, as well as our own 
men themselves, to the fact that we were 
not simply selling paint, but were bring- 
ing them results of more than thirty years 


of experience in the study and solution 
of common maintenance problems. 


We figured that our men could not call 
on maintenance su- 


Thus the purpose of this campaign was 
to point out to customers the extent to 
which the Sterling salesman could help 
them. The value of the campaign, in our 
estimation, was to be based upon the ex- 
tent to which this idea registered. 

Though the folders were simple 
sheets, each showed a number of 
photographic views, indicating the 
little things in the way of deteri- 
oration, that are constantly going 
on about a building—flashing be- 
coming defective, cracks opening 
up around window frames, ete. 
The reader could hardly glance at 
these views without questioning in 
his own mind whether some of 
these repairs weren't needed on his 
own buildings. 


Each of the folders also visual- 
ized the Sterling Products sales- 
man taking notes of necessary 
repairs. 

An enclosure in each case is a 
card bearing the following form: 
Sterling Products Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: © 


YES—I want to save money in my 
maintenance work. The STERLING MAN 
may call prepared to look over the prop- 


eo 


This series was sent to a mail- 
ine list of 8,000 names, 5,000 of 

D> 
whom were cus- 


perintendents and 


tomers. These 


property owners for 
a period, even as 
short as a year with- 
out picking up many 
sound practical ideas 
on maintenance 
which might not oc- 
cur to the average 


man whose experi- 
ence is somewhat 
limited. 


| Overhead? 


Places that Need 
= Watchin, 


at EVERY POINT 
=] 2 names included 
owners of build- 


ings of all kinds, 


< 


including fac- 
tories hotels, 
schools, _ hospi- 


tals; also master 
mechanics, 


How the sun 
manufactures 


*blotting* paper 


Exhibit 1. The Sterling Products Company of Cleveland introduces its service salesmen with a series of folders designed 
to sell prospects on the idea of calling on company representatives to help solve building maintenance problems. 
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exhibit 2. An impressive appeal for better covers on business literature. 
ers reports that they developed leads from industries from which they 


purchasing agents, and others hav- 
ing to do with the purchasing of 
maintenance materials. 

The thought of the series was 
not new, of course. As the adver- 
tiser indicates, many of his men 
had been selling on the basis of 
service for a long time. But the 
folders visualized the idea and 
made it more impressive. 

The number of cards returned 
was somewhat less than one per 
cent of the total sent out, but the 
fact that the Sterling salesmen 
were in constant contact with the 
larger part of the mailing list made 
this return a fine one. The adver- 
tiser has observed a decided in- 
crease in the number of calls on 
his salesmen for advice. His sales- 
men also seem to have a broader 
view of their work than they had 
before. A number of the men, 
since the folder campaign started, 
have been actively turning in 
names for the mailing list. The 
advertiser sums up his experience 
with the folder series by saying: 

“T feel that it introduces the 
Sterling Man idea more effectively 
than it could be introduced in any 
other way.” 


NE of a series of successful 
folders on the subject of cat- 
alog covers is shown in Exhibit 
2. The advertiser began his 
letter campaign on 8,500 names of 
the largest concerns in thirteen 
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-depends upon more than 
GOOD printing and copy 


ONSIDER your own experiences for a minute, 
Your mail with the usual number of catalogs 
and other wivertising has just come in. Have 
you ever noticed how some of the pieces stand 


pul and sree ye ms to read and tu save them? They 
get your alteation Jefore the ordinary ones are opened 
and afer they are tatu oes 


What makes the difference? The covers The Opy and 
printing on the inside pages af the bouk with the wedi 
nary cove ar may bee just as good as any other, bat they 
never have a chance, You rant see the inside pages 
wher pe book is first ree eived. Only the cover is vis 
ible aad it deternine ite ther the book will get your 
attention or be thrown away without further comment 

The sume is true of your prospeets who receive your 
catalogs. Use a dis 

want to reed and 

fally prepared layot ei 

tion they must have if they are to xe ‘l your product 


rver th ial y will make ther 


different industries. These were 
regarded as being the most likely 
prospects for a durable catalog 
cover. However, the advertiser 
was encouraged by results to in- 
crease his mailing list to twenty 
thousand names covering twenty 
different classifications. 

The advertiser remarks: “The 
interesting part about many of our 
inquiries is that they are from in- 
dustries that we were never able 
to get a rise from before. In sev- 
eral cases, inquiries have come 
from companies that we had no 
idea would ever be able to use our 
covers. For example, while we 
have always felt that the marble 
industry is one in which Molloy- 
made covers should be used for 
catalogs we have never been able 
to develop any leads. Since our 
folder campaign has been under 
way, however, we have secured in 
all three different inquiries and 
have been assured of at least one 
order. 

“You will see that there is a 
good deal of difference in our 
folders. The most recent one is 
not so elaborate as the others. The 
next folder will be even simpler. 
Heretofore we have had the idea 
that selling our covers through the 
mail required a very carefully 
executed mailing piece that would 
be unusual and that would suggest 
nothing but quality and character. 
However, within the last three 
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OLLOY-MADE a Bis make 
your books stand out and 
i cammand favorable atten- 
tion. The embossed designs, 
individually, adapted to the books on 
which they are used, fairly breathe 
quality. The leather cloth has a ‘feel’ 
that saggests valve and makes you 
want to keep the book. No one likes te 
throw anything valuahle away, 
In addition.the covers are built te stand 
the hard usage every catalog rereives, 
The feather cloth of which they are 7°! 
made is specially constracted, aceord- 
ing to eur <pecifications, to be weter- 
ie. tis the most prac- 
Iv, To meet all require- 
covers are made in any 
oon leaf style or for hound matecial, 
If you will seml in the enclosed card * 
we will be glad to show you how all this 
can mean increased sides from your 
publications. What ao you say? Are 
you interested in more sales? Then 
drop the card in your mail basket, now 


company using a series of these fold- 
had hitherto had no response. 


months we have marketed 
very attractive and comparatively 
expensive candy boxes by using a 
very simple one-color folder and 
personal letter. After this experi- 
ence we naturally wondered if we 
can sell candy boxes with a simple 
folder like that, why can’t we do 
the same thing with covers, and 
now we are going to find out 
whether there is anything wrong 
with this assumption.” 


some 


All of the Molloy circulars show 
very handsome illustrations of cat- 
alog and book covers. Each circu- 
lar carries a post card which 
prompts the reader to ask for par- 
ticulars as to catalogs, sales books, 
statistical reports, counter books, 
sales bulletins, either stiff, flexible. 
case-bound or loose-leaf. 


SENSIBLE poster for retail 

dealers is sent out by the 
manufacturers of the Schraeder 
Tire Gauge. A _ section of the 
poster is in black and is headed 
“Bulletin.” The surface is one 
that takes chalk readily, and the 
space is large enough for the 
dealer to give concise details 
of bargains in tires or other auto- 
mobile products. 

Whenever an advertiser can 
make his literature serve the dealer 
in such a special way as this, he 
quadruples his chance of having 
the poster put to work. 
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HE Corticelli Silk Company 

seems to have done a very 
distinctive thing in issuing its leaf- 
let, “Fashionable Corticelli Silks 
for Spring and Summer,” center, 
Exhibit 3. This bit of literature 
was prepared primarily for distri- 
bution to dealers. It is, however, 
sent out direct by mail to the thou- 
sands of inquirers who respond to 
the national advertising of the 
manufacturer. 


The Corticelli leaflet pictures 
several well designed dresses made 
up from Corticelli’s latest and most 
attractive materials. 
It goes beyond this, 
however, and sup- 
plies a description of 
each costume, tell- 
ing the amount of 
material required 
and the source from 


which the pattern 
can be obtained. 
Selecting materials 


from the picture of 
the costume she is 
going to make from 
them is what every 
woman attempts to 
do. The only aid she finds in 
most dress-goods departments is 
pictures of beautifully fashioned 
dresses that she dares not at- 
tempt to make herself without 
a pattern, and she can rarely 
get a copy of the picture to take 
to her dressmaker. A woman 
may hesitate to buy many of 
the most effective figured ma- 
terials because she fears her in- 
experience in handling them 
will produce merely a bizarre 
costume. 

The advertiser’s experience 
demonstrates that his original 
plan for this literature was 
sound. While it is obviously 
difficult to trace results from the 
distribution of such a leaflet, the 
advertiser does know that after the 
leaflet had been in use about 
two months the sale of silks was 
“phenominally good.” In referring 
to the plan he followed in getting 
up this leaflet, the advertiser says: 
“We have carefully selected good, 
sensible every-day designs of the 
kind that the average woman 
Wears, since it is only by appeal- 
ing to women of this type that we 
can have any great volume of 
sales.” Corticelli carries the plan 
a step further by offering dealers 


newspaper cuts of the dresses illus- 
trated in the leaflet. This service 
is presented to the dealers in a 
broadside which shows the cuts 
in single and _  double-column 
widths. 

For the woman who prefers to 
buy her costumes ready to wear, 
Corticelli has designed “Irene Cas- 
tle Corticelli Fashions’”—a full line 
of ready-made garments made from 
Corticelli Silks. An official of a 


large advertising agency referred 
to this plan of merchandising as 
“the 


greatest advertising ‘scoop’ 
that has ever been put 
across.” It enables women 
to buy ready-to-wear gar- 
ments knowing just the 
quality of material used in 
them — an unmistakable 
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advertising for the dress silks, to say noth- 
ing of the advertising which is given the 
ready-made garments. 


HESE are mailing list days 

and undoubtedly now that the 
postal rate is increased, more at- 
tention will be given to getting 
good names and to eliminating 
waste than has ever been given 
before. The Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation has been taking 
a liberal dose of its own medicine 
by doing some effective work in 
exploiting its mailing lists of auto- 
mobile owners, Exhibit +4 shows 
several of these circulars, most of 
them containing a little post card 
with which the reader can easily 
ask for service in the complete 
handling of a mailing campaign, if 
he cares for complete 
service, or for any type 
of automobile-owner list. 
Some idea of how far 
specialization has gone 
may be gained from the 
following: Lists of own- 
ers of any high-class 
car may be had with- 
out duplication; lists 
of certain neighbor- 
hoods, even certain 
streets of a city 
may be taken 
apart from 
others; lists 
are obtainable 
of car -owners 
using certain sizes 
of tires, and so on. 
Perhaps advertisers 


Exhibit 3. (Center) 
A booklet designed to 
help women solve their 
dressmaking problems. 
The booklets shown at the 
upper left and lower right are 
parts of a plan for selling Corti- 
celli silks in ready-made garments. 


in a vague way have 

realized that such mail- 
ing lists were available, 
but the Donnelley organi- 
zation has surely impressed 

it on the advertising world in a 
way that is not likely to be for- 


branding of the garment linked gotten. 


with further advertising of the ma- 


terial, accomplished with the same HE Alpha Portland Cement 


effort. Company binds two reply 
“Irene Castle Corticelli Fash- cards in the back of each of its 
ions” are exploited by booklets 112-page handbooks on “How to 


carrying this title, Exhibit 3. Ac- Use Cement.” One card is planned 
cording to the advertiser: so that the owner of the book can 
Between two hundred and three hundred yse jt in getting special addi- 
thousand of these are issued every month i541 literature on the building of 
and are distributed by approximately five é 
hundred high-class shops, selling the “Irene SOME forty concrete improvements 
Castle-Corticelli Fashions” ready-to-wear around home, yard, farm or busi- 
garments. The stores buy these booklets ness place. The other card is for the 
use of the neighbor who drops in 


at cost and mail them to their 
large accounts. Each page of the booklet ie 

and says: “I'd like to have a book 
of that kind.” There is a steady 


advertises Corticelli Dress Silks so that 
the whole booklet is the finest kind of 
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income of both of these cards. 
They make excellent dealer refer- 
ences because they usually indi- 
cate what the inquirer is planning 
to build. 


HOSE who sell safety paper, 

checkbooks, and devices for 
the protection of checks from fraud 
have one real obstacle to over- 
come—the liking of thousands of 
people for payment in cash. It is 
difficult for the experienced man to 
realize that there are 
yet many people to 
whom a check does 
not look like real 
money, but evidently 
there is still a rather 
large group to whom 
only the “hard cash” 
looks like the real 
thing. 


Obviously, the plan 


of using checks to 
meet a payroll has 
many advantages — 
safety, avoiding of 


disagreeable argu- 
ments, encouraging of 
economy, and so on. 
But how to change to 
this better plan, still 
remains a problem to 
many firms. The 
Todd  Protectograph 
Company, of Roches- 
ter, New York, re- 
cently attempted to 
solve this problem by 
issuing a number of 
posters and human- 
interest booklets car- 
rying such titles as: 
“Number 341 Started 
It,” “Figures Proved 
It to Sheldon,” “Mike 
Kesunick is Moving 
Monday,” and “Mod- 
ern Payroll Practice.” “Modern 
Payroll Practice” is a business-like 
discussion of the check plan. The 
other three booklets tell human-in- 
terest stories. Several of the post- 
ers are shown in Exhibit 5. 
Sheldon, for example, insisted 
that the good old cash-payment 
plan was the right one. After his 
bookkeeper was held up = and 
robbed of the weekly payroll, John 
Sheldon got the money from the 
bank each week himself and con- 
tinued the system despite the large 
amount of work that cash payment 
required. Later when two thugs 
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Railroads 
. Say Au bof 


attempted to hold him up he de- 
fended himself and the payroll and 
still refused to see the light. He 
wasn’t the type of man who was 
afraid of thugs. Finally, however, 
Sheldon had a convincing mass of 
evidence laid before him showing 
not only that the check method 
was safer, but that it saved a great 
deal of time and labor. This was 
the argument that finally con- 
vinced him. 

The following outline indicates 
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Exhibit 4. An effective series exploiting automobile lists. 


how the Todd people worked out 
the best plan for putting these 
messages before the proper people: 

“We revised the Mike Kesunick 
booklet slightly, reproducing it in 
black and white, for distribution 
by those concerns who were shift- 
ing from the pay-by-cash system 
to the pay-by-check plan. The 
leaflet was enclosed with the last 
payment of wages in cash. We 
furnished this free of charge in 
whatever quantity was necessary 
to cover the number of employees. 

“In addition we prepared four 
posters to be posted at intervals of 
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two weeks each. Our thought here 
was to assist the employer in 
overcoming any resistance that 
employees might have to the pay- 
by-check system. These also were 
furnished without charge. Em- 
ployees who have long been paid 
by cash, oftentimes do, temporar- 
ily, resist the pay-by-check system. 

“Now as to the results of this 
campaign. We purchased lists of 
manufacturers, public utilities, 
department stores, railroads and 
others which were 
above a certain credit 
rating, numbering 
about 20,000, and 
which we knew to 
have a sufficient num- 
ber of employees to 
make the economic 
appeal of the pay-by- 
check system really 
worth while. 


“The campaign 
from the point of in- 
quiry was one of the 
most successful ever 
launched by this com- 
pany. We received 
approximately 2,000 
inquiries, many of 
which were from the 
largest concerns in 
this country. Hun- 
dreds of these names 
would be thoroughly 
familiar to you. 


“We addressed two 
mailings each time to 
each firm, one going 
to the president, the 
other to the treas- 
urer. 

“Nearly all of the 
inquiries coming back 
were signed by ofh- 
cers. Sometimes the 
president himself—- 
sometimes the treasurer—some- 
times the vice-president, secreta- 
ries, and in a few cases, purchasing 
agents and auditors. 

“The actual sales results to date 
have been rather disappointing in 
spite of the unprecedented interest 
which the mailing created. The 
inquiries, of course, were turned 
over to the salesman in whose ter- 
ritory they originated and their re- 
ports indicate the campaign was 
very favorably received—the book- 
let “Modern Payroll Practice” was 
especially commented upon by ex- 
ecutives. But the actual sale of 
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[ts a wise uncle who gives the 
bride a check. Glassware that 
doesn’t go with the china, a piano 
that doesn’t go with the furniture, 
rugs that don’t go with the wall paper, 
a parasol that doesn’t go with the hat—most 
women would rather have the money and do 
their own buying. Many an old-time mer- 
chant has scratched his head and said, “‘ Women 
don’t seem to understand values at all.” 


He missed the point that a woman does not 
value things on what they cost to make, but 
on how they will fit into her schemes. But there 
are some modern manufacturers who don’t miss 
that point. 

They tell women by printed books what their 
goods look like and how they will look and 
serve and seem with other things. 


They use the photograph and the color pic- 
ture for all they are worth—and rightly used 
they are worth a lot. 

They have developed the advertising booklet 
to a point where it is more than just 2 com- 
mercial booklet. It is an authoritative trea- 
tise on its subject. 

The article to be 
sold may be linoleum, 


They buy color, pattern, harmony 
—things to go with other things 


but the subject is howto set a table. The article 
may be milk, but the subject is baby’s health. 
The result is that these books are read and acted 
upon to an extent that is making economic his- 
tory and is establishing the American woman as 
a more completely informed buyer, a better 
mother and a happier housewife. 


If your product is bought by women—or if women 
have a voice in the buying of it—you should be 
keenly interested in this subject of better printing. 
Interesting information on how to cooperate with a 
good printer to secure better business literature may 
be secured from a number of books on this subject 
being issued by S. D. Warren Company during 1925. 
One of these books, ‘‘ This Shows How Women Buy,” 
discusses the use of color printing as an aid to 
selling. 


You can obtain this book and others, as issued, 
without cost to you, from any paper merchant who 
sells Warren’s Standard Printing | Papers, or by 


but the subject is inte- 
rior decoration. The ar- 
ticle may be silverware, 


a 


WARREN'S [esis 


Warren ompany, 101 
STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 


better paper 
better printing 


Women Dont Buy ‘Price’ 
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Exhibit 5. Posters used to promote the payment-by-check plan of handling payrolls. 


goods is a long-haul proposition. 
Those firms that were already pay- 
checks had stocks and 
would not be in the market for 
some months. Those who were 
not paying by check cannot be sold 
by one call because the idea has to 
discussed and agreed upon, 
usually by several executives in 
any business concern. 

“We, however, are confident 
that within the year, a very con- 
siderable volume of business will 
result from this effort and it has 
already paid for itself in the in- 
creased good will it has brought 


us. 


ing by 


be 


OU may know a great deal 

about your business. Even at 
that you might get some surpris- 
ingly good information from cus- 
tomers if you asked a few hun- 
dred of them, “Just what appealed 
to you most strongly when you 
were debating buying our 4 


F you want to see how your 

folder or your catalog-envelope 
stands the wear and tear of the 
mail service, send several copies to 
your branch office and have them 
mailed back to you. 


ORE and more of those who 

prepare advertising litera- 
ture take advantage of the human 
interest that is attached to news, 
stories, the drama, etc. As every- 
one who reads knows, there has 
been a tremendous amount of 
money spent in advertising beauty 


8 
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products during the last decade. 
An interesting document bearing 
on the advertising of toilet goods 
is one recently put out by the But- 
terick Publishing Company en- 
titled, “An Advertising Manager 
Interviews a Beauty Editor,” Ex- 
hibit 6. The foreword is the fol- 
lowing: 

TO ADVERTISERS OF TOILET GOODS 

The conversation reported in the follow- 
ing pages began quite informally without 
the slightest idea that it would lead to the 
publication of anything by anybody. 

But it disclosed certain facts of such 
obvious interest to advertisers of toilet 
goods and beauty products that the adver- 
tising department of The Delineator sought 
and obtained permission to publish both 
the conversation and the facts. 


Dramatis Personae are George S. 
Fowler, advertising manager of Colgate & 
Co., and Celia Caroline Cole, editor of the 
Delineator’s Beauty Department. Let them 
speak for themselves. 


It will be readily understood that the 
space limitations of a booklet of this kind 
necessitated a good deal of compression 
and elimination. The full record, however, 
is available and copies of it will be gladly 
supplied to any manufacturer of toilet 
goods who wishes to inspect it. 

The correspondence was based 
on several thousand letters re- 
ceived by the beauty editor of The 
Delineator. The questions and an- 
swers bring out such interesting 
details as the fact that of 6,656 
questions, 5,001 are inquiries about 
the care of the skin, and 1,010 of 
these inquiries refer specifically to 
cleansing or vanishing creams. 
The booklet is really a good pic- 
ture of what might be called a 
voluntary research job, for it 
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shows the general interest in all 
such things as nail polish, packs 
and masks, shampoos, lotions, 
mouth washes, and so forth. It 
also gives an excellent idea of what 
products are called for by name. 
In the final pages of the book there 
are a number of extracts from typi- 
cal letters. 

This Delineator book is printed 
in a very readable style and its 
contents are valuable to any ad- 
vertiser selling toilet preparations. 
A representative of The Butterick 
Publishing Company gives the fol- 
lowing information about the ori- 
gin of the idea behind this book: 

The story behind it is simply this—for 
two or three years I have been reading 
a big batch of the monthly correspond- 
ence that comes to the desk of our beauty 
editor, Celia Caroline Cole, and eventu- 
ally the notion was inspired that here I 
was looking into the hearts and minds of 
a great many women who were seeking to 
make themselves personally attractive. 
My thought along this line was that here 
was information the average manufacturer 
of toilet preparations should give much to 
know, because if you know what folks 
want, then you have a bette: opportunity 
to supply their needs. 

This belief was crystallized through the 
interview between Miss Cole and Mr. 
Fowler, in which I participated. 

This representative, in answer- 
ing questions about the results 
from the distribution of the book, 
says: 

We did not ask for comments or a dis- 
cussion of the book, and I cannot say, 
therefore, that our returns have been large, 
although two days following the first mail- 
ing I had a telephone message from a man 
who wanted to place an ad with us imme- 
diately, and his order pretty nearly paid 
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“Well, shall we give them the order?” The President looked quizzically at 
the general manager. All the department heads looked grave and expectant. 
It was a very important decision the Board of Directors of Gage, 
Vanderventer anc! Company had made—to buy complete new furniture for 
the new offices—everything new from the President's handsome big 
mahogany desk down to the telephone stand for the Board room. 

“This is the largest order for the purchase of equipment which we have 
ever given out,” the general manager began. “But this letter’—he picked 
up the letter soliciting the order—‘is as unattractive a piece of stationery 
as we have ever received. It shows complete indifference to quality in sta- 
tionery, at least. How can we be sure they can give us what we want in 
furnishings since they do not value dignity and good taste for themselves?” 

The meeting went on, but the order didn’t. 

The orders you never hear about are those you don’t get. Because your 
letters are one of the many important influences which affect your business 
they should be beyond reproach. Standardize your stationery upon Crane’s 
Bond. Made from all new rag stock according to old-fashioned New England 


ideas of quality, Crane’s Bond is perhaps the best business paper in America. 


CRANE @& COMPANY, 1nc., DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the cost of printing. In a great many 
cases where I have followed through with 
a personal call, I found that the book had 
been taken home for further reading and 
analysis. 

Among some of the comments that we 
received by mail was one from an ex- 
ecutive of a well known advertising 
agency in’ which he said: “The little book 
is the most readable and helpfully informa- 
tive piece of promotion literature that has 
come to my desk in many a day. I do 
not see how advertisers or advertising 
agents interested in women’s products can 
fail to find constructive help in better fit- 
ting their sales story to your large audience 
of readers.” 


HE government postal card 

and the double postal card 
imay be made two of the most valu- 
able bits of sales literature. Re- 
member, they are first-class mail 
pieces. Their size and “open- 
face” character permit, and even 
encourage, prompt reading. 


HE man who says that the 
banks and trust companies 
have not worked away from the 
staid types of advertising of the 
past is simply not keeping his eyes 
open. For a number 
of years now, leading 
banks of the country 
have been using the 
most instructive 
types of advertising 
not only on such sub- 
jects as investments, 
management of 
estates, insurance, 
and so forth, but also 
on the leading indus- 
tries — including na- 
tional as well as local 
industries—that are 
giving the public an 
insight into the ro- 
mance of business. 
These thoughts 
come to mind on see- 
ing, from the Bank of 
New York & Trust 
Company, a_ hand- 
some booklet on the 
coffee business, enti- 
tled “From  Planta- 
tion to Percolator,” 


Exhibit 6. (Top left) 
An interesting story for 
toilet goods advertisers 
based upon letters re- 
ceived by the beauty 
editor of The Delinea- 
tor. (Top right) An in- 
structive type of book- 
let put out by the Bank 
of New York & Trust 
Company in the interest 
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Exhibit 6. It seems that the Bank 
of New York & Trust Company 
was one of the first financial insti- 
tutions to finance coffee importa- 
tions. It is interested in the coffee 
business, therefore, and it undoubt- 
edly has a large circle of friends 
engaged in one way or another in 
the production and sale of coffee. 

Perhaps of all forms of adver- 
tising, this is the most difficult to 
check up as to the degree of inter- 
est or the dollars-and-cents results. 
The Bank of New York & Trust 
Company can only say: 

“We have received many in- 
quiries from all parts of the United 
States regarding this pubiication, 
which appears to have awakened 
an unusual degree of interest and 
favorable comment.” 


- geripiei the great popularity 
of the moving picture story has 
had something to do with the tend- 
ency of advertisers to use pictures 
more freely. Maybe, too, it is re- 
alized that with the mass oi 
printed matter being circulated 


per psc 


An Advertising Manager 
Interviews a Beauty Editor 
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these days it is more and more 
difficult to get large amounts of 
text read unless it is of more than 
ordinary interest. 

The Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland sends out a handsome 
booklet entitled “The Road Over 


Yonder,” Exhibit 6. 

The advertiser says: 

The booklet was prepared because one 
of the great problems of savings banking 
is the enormous turnover of accounts. 
Probably 90 per cent of this turnover can- 
not be influenced, if at all, by anything 
which the bank can do, because it arises 
from such a wide variety of causes en- 
tirely without the control of the bank—for 
example, deaths, moving, house building, 
etc. 

We felt, however, that though it might 
be but a drop of ink in the ocean, it 
would materially help if, on opening a 
savings account, the saver were properly 
informed of the functions of his bank and 
its services in an interesting, pictorial way 
with sufficient atmosphere so that bank 
would appear in a proper garment—not 
as a mere money changing institution, but 
as an institution selling the seeds of hap- 
piness and assisting to attain the better 
things of life. 

Results? Like so much financial adver- 
tising, it is impossible to say definitely 
what the results have 
been, except that the book- 
let has had very wide 
comment and has_ been 
rather liberally quoted and 
copied since it, for the first 
time perhaps, brings some- 
thing of the Jordan auto- 
mobile idea into the here- 
tofore cold precincts of 
financial advertising. 


The inception and contin- 
uance of a savings account 
is, after all, largely an 
emotional matter. it is 
dictated by some of the 
most fundamental urges 
which direct mankind, so 
that it is logical to pre- 
sume that the emotional 
type of advertising will be 
far more likely to touch a 
responsive chord. 


The pictures are 
printed in brown pho- 
togravure style and 
are all taken from 
real life dealing with 
such subjects as the 
old folks sitting be- 
fore the fire, business 


of financing coffee im- 
portations. (Center) 
Selling the investment 
idea. (Lower left) How 
the Larkin Company 
sells women a plan for 
forming “Larkin Clubs.” 
(Lower right) A_book- 
let designed to cut down 
turnover of accounts In 
a bank. 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President Emeritus of 
Harvard University 


Many years of experience with The New 
York Times and of observation of many 
other newspapers, both American and 
foreign, have satisfied me that The New 
York Times is the best newspaper in the 
world for thinking Americans to take who 
want to get promptly all the news of the 
world free from guesses, comics, scandals, 
puzzles, gossip and mere speculation. 


Sincerely, OL, b, h O.. 
Che New York Cimes 


“All the New That’s Fit to Print.” 


WITHOUT COMICS WITHOUT PUZZLES 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION, DAILY AND SUNDAY, 387,934 
[As reported to the Post Office Department for the six months ended March 31, 1925.] 


Strictly a Newspaper—For Intelligent and Thoughtful People. Unequaled in 
Completeness and Quality of News. 


Its Advertising Columns Are Informative, Clean, Trustworthy. 
Read The Times—It’s a Liberal Education. 


The New York Times Accepts No Returns. Newsdealers Can Supply Only the Regular Demand. Order in Advance. 
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LTangihle 


Testimony 


During the first five 
months of 1925 a total of 


220,366 car loads. of 
freight was handled in 
New Orleans, not includ- 
ing commodities shipped 
in less than carload lots. 
This was a gain of 14,150 
cars over the total hand- 
led in the same period in 
1924; a gain of 14,824 cars 
over the total handled in 
the same period in 1923, 
and a gain of 45,924 cars 
over the total handled in 
the same period in 1922. 


The figures bear fur- 
ther eloquent testimony 
to the stadily growing im- 
portance of New Orleans 
and the New Orleans 
zone, first market of the 
prosperous South, as an 
industrial and commercial 
center. 


Put New Orleans 
on that list! 


Che Gimes - Picayune 
quam }7 457 FOR THe soc. 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton 
& Woodman, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. 
Bidwell Co., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Anchor Fences-Railings-Gates 


Protection that is Sure and Lasting 


f: Hugh Cade Lah Phangeonend Fores 


Anchor Chain Link Fabric 
sake 


ranrediaing apersed wits 
Galvanised Afr Weaving 
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Exhibit 7. How the Anchor Post Iron Works puts a specialized appeal into 
its four-page illustrated letters. 


consultations, the purchase of a 
home, protection of valuables, pre- 
paring for a voyage, making out 
income tax statements, etc. The 
book is distinctly of the human- 
interest type. 


ANY requests are going out 

these days worded tactfully 
about as follows: “To whom in 
your organization should we send 
a book of helpful data on ie 
The returns yield a mailing list 
that keeps clear of certain well 
known wastes. 


S' JME sales literature gains by a 
conservative, even a demure 
appearance. Sweetser, Coffin & 
Company, investment counselors 
of Boston, Massachusetts, use a 
booklet of popular style entitled 
“Home Dollars,” in which homely 
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truths are well illustrated by the 
telling of various illuminating ex- 
periences in making investments. 
This popular style of book is de- 
signed only to interest prospective 
customers in a second book en- 
titled “The Management of Your 
Investment Capital.” One book is 
shown in Exhibit 6. This litera- 
ture is used in securing clients 
through the mail and also to de- 
velop leads for personal solicita- 
tion. 

A letter describing “Home Dol- 
lars” is first sent out. People can 
easily request a copy of the book- 
let by mailing the return card en- 
closed with this letter. “Home 
Dollars,” in turn, carries a card 
that may be used by the reader in 
securing the larger piece of litera- 
ture, “The Management of Your 
Investment Capital.” Sweetser, 
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on Electrograph has handled millions and millions of ad- 
ia vertisements for others but has never before advertised 
KS) in its own behalf. 
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bw The merit of the product and the dependability of the 
a service has attracted an ever widening circle of new 
clients, practically all of whom have ‘repeated’ with 
greater volume year after year. 


Electrograph expansion has been consistent—several 
plants have been outgrown. During 1923 machinery and 
floor space were doubled. 1924 saw still further growth 
and 1925 witnesses Electrograph breaking all previous 
production records. | 


Electrograph, a patented process, is the original method 
of localizing and individualizing Direct Mail. 


Today Electrograph is a complete Direct Mail service 
with creative and preparatory departments specializing in 
sales promotion literature to and through dealers to 
consumers. 


In capacity for volume, in number of employees Electro- 
graph is one of the foremost Direct Mail institutions in 
the country—if not the largest. 


Backed by a wealth of experience and performance, 
Electrograph now offers its time-honored, sales-tested 
services to a limited number of new national accounts. 
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ART DESK 


Clothe the personality 
of your business in an 
atmosphere of 
Art and Quality 


N this advertisement we show 
illustrations of “Art Desk 
Memo Pad” and “Personal Memo- 
randa Book” gift novelties. Desk 
reminders for your trade, such as these, 
when bound in Super Finish Art 
Leather, breathe the subtle spark of 
personality into the customer's impres- 
sion of your business. Their beauty not 
only attracts attention, but invites the 
place of honor on the customer's desk. 


Super Finish Art Leather looks 
and feels like leather, but wears better 
and costs less. Write for descriptive 
matter on the “Art Desk Memo Pad™ 
and “Personal Memoranda Book.” 


U. S. ART BINDER CO. 
225 W. Ohio Street, Chicago 


Manufacturers of desk reminders, 
book and catalog covers, loose leaf 
binders, sample and display 
cabinets, and other novelties in 
Super Finish Art Leather 
Creators of artistic specialties 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
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PERSONAL 
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Coffin & Company report that the 
returns from “Home _ Dollars” 
have been better than 25 per cent. 
The larger book has been in use 
only a short time, but it is bring- 
ing returns that are described as 
being “entirely satisfactory.” 

The characteristic feature of 
“The Management of Your Invest- 
ment Capital” is a conservative 
and logical discussion of the busi- 
ness of investing. This booklet is 
printed almost as plainly as United 
States government publications are 
printed—without colors, the title 
page merely carrying the title 
in black letters on a conservative 
tan stock. The book deals with 
tax questions, legislation, economic 
conditions, the question of bonds 
or stock, returns on capital, di- 
versification in investments, and so 
on. The appearance of the book 
and its method of presentation are 
such as to impress favorably the 
better class of investors. Several 
charts are used to advantage. 


O GET live and helpful data 

for your salesmen’s bulletin 
or house organ, offer prizes for ex- 
periences of certain kinds—‘How 
demonstration won for me,” “My 
most humorous experience,” “My 
hardest sale,” and so on. Invite 
men to write about these things in 
a letter “just as you would describe 
the experience to a friend.” The 
publishing of one batch of experi- 
ences stimulates another batch. A 
fine thing about this sort of mate- 
rial is that men—and women—on 
the firing line will unconsciously 
take lessons from each other’s ex- 
periences when the principles in 
these experiences, if explained by 
some home-office writer, would be 
received with perhaps a sniff about 
“those swivel-chair salesmen at 
headquarters.” 


T IS no easy matter to get a 

large number of either men or 
women to take up selling work. 
Even when people have latent 
ability, they are usually timid 
about any sort of soliciting, inter- 
viewing or organizing work. This 
is especially true of women, and 
yet the great publishers have been 
able to secure large numbers of 
women to aid them in building up 
circulation, and concerns of the 
class of Larkin Company, of 
Buffalo, have been remarkably 
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successful in enlisting the services 
of women throughout America. 

Exhibit 6 gives a hint of the Lar- 
kin method. This is a very human 
sort of document, sent out by the 
Larkin Company to inspire its 
customers to work up “Larkin 
Clubs.” 

Before this book was sent out, 
however, the Larkin mailing list 
was covered with a simple broad- 
side, featuring the big Larkin cata- 
log, as well as the book entitled 
“The Larkin Secretary and Her 
Club,” and enclosing a mailing 
card. 

The object of this circular was 
to prevent waste of the club book- 
let. If the prospective was inter- 
ested only in getting the Larkin 
catalog, she could ask for that. If 
she also wanted a copy of “The 
Larkin Secretary and Her Club,” 


she had to mark “X” in the 
space provided on the mailing 
card. 


Exact percentages on the returns 
cannot be quoted in this comment, 


but figures given to the writer of, 


these remarks indicate that the 
mailing was a successful one and 
that the increase in the number of 
Larkin Clubs being formed is a 
healthy one. 


The features of the club booklet 
are marked simplicity with clear 
explanation and pictorial views on 
every page visualizing the Larkin 
Secretary at work. The pictures 
and headlines at the tops of the 
various pages can be imagined 
from the following brief descrip- 
tion: 

“A Great Opportunity Awaits the Larkin 
Secretary.” View showing a well-dressed 
woman starting out on a shopping trip. 

“Her Rich Rewards Make Home Beau- 
tiful.” Views show woman of the home 
seated in a comfortable over-stuffed chair, 
talking to her husband and pointing to a 
davenport of the same style of the chair— 
premiums offered Larkin Club workers. 

“The Larkin Secretary Finds Starting a 
Club Easy.” Views show Larkin Secretary 
having tea and sandwiches and pleasant 
conversation with her neighbors and 
friends. 

“The Larkin Secretary Is a Real Larkin 
Enthusiast.’”’ Views show the Larkin Sec- 
retary putting on her pantry shelves a 
large assortment of Larkin Supplies, 
assisted by a small daughter. 

“As a Leader the Secretary Adds New 
Members Often.” Views show Larkin 
Secretary walking along a pleasant resi- 
dential section, waving to acquaintances 
on ahead of her. 

“Fhe Secretary Teaches 
Buy More Products.” 


Members to 
Views show Larkin 


~ emee (P Me 


Secretary explaining the value of Larkin 
coupons. 

“The Larkin Club Secretary Finds Her 
Work Fascinating.” Views show Larkin 
Secretary seated at her desk in an attrac- 
tive, well ordered home—the implication 
is that the Larkin Secretary finds time for 
interests and pleasures outside the four 
walls of her home. 

The Larkin Company says that 
the “proportion of art work to copy 
and the simplicity of the story have 
earned the comments of our dyed- 
in-the-wool, old-time representa- 
tives whose duty it is to aid in the 
formation of clubs.” 


HE prospect would answer 

none of the finely composed 
letters of the follow-up. Finally 
the sales correspondent, in desper- 
ation, sent a letterhead of the firm 
bearing nothing but the usual busi- 
ness card at the top. This “blank 
faced” letter was registered. The 
curiosity of the prospect got the 
better of him. He wrote on the 
sheet, “What’s the big idea,” and 
returned it. 


. eres sales letters have to be 
more or less general, but the 
weakness of the general letter is 
that it usually has to cover so 
much ground that it loses force. 
Whenever the size and character 
of the list will permit, it is well 
worth while to specialize. The 
Anchor Post Iron Works, of New 
York and Chicago, manufacturers 
of iron fences, iron railings and 
gates, work along specialized lines. 
Exhibit 7 shows the center spread 
of one of the 4-page letters and the 
front pages of two others. 

The degree of specialization is 
indicated by the following infor- 
mation from the advertiser: 

No. 1 was mailed to a list of owners of 
the better class of small suburban homes. 


No. 2 was mailed to the wealthy owners 
of country homes. 


Nos. 3 and 4 were sent to factory and 
industrial executives. 


No. 5 was mailed to the heads of insti- 
tutions, such as hospitals, asylums, etc. 


No. 6 was addressed to school board 
presidents, superintendents, and _ other 
school officials. 


No. 7 will be sent to the same list as 
No. 6. 


The letters are all 4-page affairs 
With appropriate illustrations on 
pages 2, 3, and 4. They also carry 
a tipped-in post card. The adver- 
tiser indicates that in general re- 
turns from solicitations of this 
kind run from 1 to 2 per cent. 


Your Dealers—- 
are they alive?” 


Sales records show that the bulk of 
the business most manufacturers 
receive, comes from a small group 
of “live” dealers —as much as 90% of 
the total coming from but 10% of 
the dealers. 


It is these “‘live’’ dealers who: 


Take advantage of the suggestions 
sent them by the manufacturer; 


Use the dealerhelps as theyshould; 


Make money for themselves and 
the manufacturer. 


The big effort, therefore, of manufac- 
turers should be put forth to make “‘live”’ 
dealers out of the usual kind. 


There is an inexpensive method — 
proven many times—that will put 
new life into your dealer organization, 
increasing their sales—and yours. 


This method is explained in our 
booklet “Dealers That Pay.” Let 
us send you and your advertising 
agency a copy. 


Electrograph Advertising Service 


1132-4 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


Creators, producers and distributors 


Dealer-Consumer Campaigns 
for hand-picking your dealers’ patrons 


OBJECTIVE 
NNT 
ADVERTISING 
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Shooting straight at your target— 


more sales 


follow the steady use 
of really good letters 


Consider this user’s remarks. Let his own words, describing his 
experience, tell of our values to you. ~ Your man stated that if 


we ‘hoovenized’ our letters the returns would be much better. 
We didn’t believe him. 
put in one machine.” 


However, he insisted so much that we 


“The results were so astonishing that we 
sent in a hurry call fortwo more. The 
letters written on our Hoovens were 30% 
more productive of actual orders than our 
former perfectly filled-in letters. The 
Hoovens paid for themselves in one month.” 


“T have recommended Hoovens toa great 
number of people since, and those who 
took my advice are as enthusiastic as Iam.” 


A copy of the letter quoted, and our free 
booklet may prove valuable to you. Mail 


the coupon. Th 
COVEN 


pant 
Owrilo 
} ypowrilor 


customer 
Jesmen’s Wor. 
returns From Sails every day 
more orders 


| Write and get it—now 


| General Sales Office, H. A. T. Corp. 
1100 Plymouth Bidg., Chicago, III. 


Send your booklet, “MORE SALES,” that tells 
how users increase sales, collections, etc., with 
genuine, personal, human letters at low cost. 


Cn ee aoe 
~ 


( Name 

| Position cManufactured ty 
Company. COVEN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER, CORPORATION 

| Address. HAMILTON, OHIO 
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However, in the case of the letters 
mailed to owners of the better class 
of suburban homes, the returns 
have already risen to between 3 
and 4 per cent with the number of 
cards increasing a little every 
week. 

“This campaign,” writes the ad- 
vertiser, “has been by far the best 
of any mail program we have ever 
carried out. On account of the 
fact that the local representative’s 
telephone number was given with 
these letters, a great many of the 
inquiries came in by telephone. 
There were also a large number of 
inquiries by personal call. Still 
others were individual letters writ- 
ten by ‘the prospect. The greater 
proportion of inquiries, however. 
came in through the return post 
cards.” 

This and other examples that are 
coming to hand indicate that a 
great many advertisers are finding 
the four-page illustrated letter one 
of the most effective of advertis- 
ing devices. 


T SEEMS the part of wisdom to 

make appeals to such buyers as 
young engineers, graduating den- 
tists, and similar groups just at 
the time when these men are about 
to take up their real professional 
work. 

While the purchasing power of 
many such prospective customers 
may not be large in the early 
stages of their careers, it is ob- 
viously the most impressionable 
period. 

The Ritter Dental Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Rochester, New 
York, is evidently convinced of 
this, because it has recently sent 
out a well executed series of little 
folders to all the graduating stu- 
dents in the dental colleges in the 
United States and Canada. 

The folders are models of sim- 
plicity—an 8% by 11 sheet that is 
folded twice to a final folding size 
about 4% by 6 inches. The first 
fold is not in the exact center otf 
the sheet, but is a short fold that 
exposes a margin of the under 
sheet on which the Ritter name 
comes out strongly. 

The folder of this series that ts 
entitled “Skillful Art,” carries on 
the inside page a good-luck mes- 
sage, beginning, “Good Luck to 
You.” The text is such a good 
example of the appeal to the 
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professional student that it is here 
reproduced in full: 


“What you are,’ wrote Emerson, “shouts 
so loudly that I cannot hear you speak.” 

How well does this apply to the profes- 
sion of dentistry. 

Even if ethics permitted a dentist to 
speak for himself, the truth of his profes- 
sional standing would drown out his utter- 
ance. For a dentist’s reputation is but the 
sum total of the individual opinion of his 
patients. 

Therefore, we want to wish you the best 
of success in making a name for yourself 
in your coming career, and to help you 
to achieve all the prestige and profit to 
which your years of sacrifice and study 
entitle you. 

The fruit of our thirty-five years of ex- 
perience is yours for the asking. 


During this time we have enjoyed a very 


intimate relationship with the dental pro- | 


fession. An especially close contact we | 


have maintained with the dental student | 


and the graduating dentist. For they are 
the torch-bearers of the profession. In 
their hands rest the future of dental 
science. 


So we want to do everything possible 
to facilitate your beginning. While our 
book “Ritter Practice Building Suggestions” 
contains a vast amount of advice and in- 
formation, it may be that you will want 
more detailed facts about some question 
peculiar to yourself and to the community 
in which you locate. 


That being so, will you not write us 
freely? In so doing you will obligate 
yourself in no way. And you will give 
us the opportunity to help you just as we 
have helped hundreds of other graduating 
dentists in the years past. 


And so again, Good Luck to You. 


The folder entitled “Responsive- 
ness” compares fine dental equip- 
ment to the use of a fine violin in 
the hands of a master player. This 
message is a skillful appeal to the 
young dentist to use those tools 
from which he gets the greatest 
amount of satisfaction. It also 
puts impressively before the stu- 
dent the psychological effect of 
good equipment on the dentist’s 
clientele. 

The “Widening Circle’—a de- 
sign showing the ripples cast by 
a pebble thrown into water— 
is devoted to the thought that 
pleased patients spread the fame 
of the dentist. 

“The Third Eye,” another ex- 
ample of novel title, deals with the 
Ritter X-Ray Machine as_ the 
Searching third eye that reveals 
truth in the hidden places. 

The copy throughout is written 
in a professional style that is not 
likely to raise any antagonism 
against advertising that is some- 
times felt by professional men. 


( 
4 
Personalized 


—Publicity ~ 


TRADE MARK 


Follow Through 


A recent article in Printers’ Ink com- 
ments on the tendency of advertisers to 
secure inquiries through expensive dis- 
play advertisements, and then follow up 
these inquiries with indifferent and in- 
sufficient direct mail advertising. 


It is sheer waste to spend from $1.00 
to $5.00 apiece for inquiries, and let 
them die for lack of effective follow-up. 
Getting the order is more important 
than getting the inquiry—and therefore 
worthy of more attention. 


Direct mail, whether to follow up in- 
quiries, or used as the campaign itself, 
is more than mailing a booklet, folder 
or letter. To produce the results of 
which it is capable, it must be designed, 
written and produced by specialists in 
this particular form of advertising. 


In an age of specialists, it represents an 
economy of both time and money to use their 
services. Where results are even more import- 
ant than first cost, specialists with a record of 
success are especially valuable. 


This organization has been responsible for 
many outstanding direct mail successes. Many 
of our customers are corporations with large 
advertising departments and general agency 
affiliations, but they find it pays to entrust 
their direct mail to us. We invite new busi- 
ness on the basis of our past record. 


Write us about your present direct mail 
problems. Write us for prices on some spe- 
cific piece which you have wanted to get out, 
but have neglected for lack of time. Take 
advantage of our specialized experience and 
facilities—you will find it pays, in cold, hard, 
coin-of-the-realm profits. 


The Direct Advertising Agency 
and 


Kier Letter Company 
538 South Clark Street 


Chicago 
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cane ere 


WHEN THE 


THE MAGIC RUG 
mre 


He doesn’t believe in fairy stories, this president of a great 
modern manufacturing organization. He’s an intensely 
practical and capable executive. For years his slogan has 
been “Production! More Production! Greater Efficiency in 
Production!” 

But today when he sits in his office and hears the 
enormous flood of production thundering from his marvel- 
ously organized factories, he isn’t studying the birdseye 
view of the plant with smug admiration. 

He is looking at production from a new angle. There has 
come a rude awakening—he doesn’t control its distribu- 
tion. That’s in the hands of his dealers—they regulate his 
business, determine its profits. 

Now the president is wishing for the magic rug. He’d 
like to visit all these dealers at their places of business. 
He’d like to know how they can be made better merchan- 
disers. What he could do to make them present his product 
to its best selling advantage. How he can secure, for his 
product, the sales right-of-way in all their stores. 

What this president really wants is complete control of 
the sales of his product from the factory to the consumer. 
He can get this control through Caxton Applied Direct 
Advertising which the dealers will welcome and pay for. 

Ask your advertising agency about Caxton a.d.a., or 
write us direct. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Caxton Building, Cleveland 


ANY 
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WN 
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The Ritter Dental Manufactur- 
ing Company gives the informa- 
tion that it is not possible at once 
to trace results from literature of 
this kind, because graduating den- 
tal students do not, as a rule, pur- 
chase their equipment until August 
or September, when they have 
been graduated and have als» 
passed the State Board examina- 
tions. The following information 
is given: 

We know, though, that this series of 
mailing pieces was very favorably re- 
ceived by the students to whom it was sent. 
This we have gathered from the students 
themselves and from our dealers and their 
representatives. The piece, “The Third 
Eye,” seemed to make the strongest impres- 
sion, however, judging from the number 
of requests we received from our dealers 
for additional copies for their own distri- 
bution. 


ITTLE photographs — support 
other sales material admir- 
ably. Somehow they give the 
reader an impression of reality that 
even good half-tone illustrations 
made from photographs do not 
give. It often pays to slip a small 
photographic print in a sales letter. 


HE broadside of good size is 

the big “double-spread” of 
direct advertising. Other forms of 
advertising have their important 
places, but occasionally a_ real 
“haymaker,” with smashing  pic- 
tures and general big effects is 
needed. 

The Pathe Phonograph and 
Radio Corporation recently used 
such a broadside. The ful! sized 
sheet measured 33 x 22 inches and 
was folded three times to a mail- 
ing size of 8-1/4 x 11. The first 
page was given up to a giant letter, 
addressed to “Mr, Radio Merchant 
in Every City,” while the inside 
pages showed in two colors very 
impressive illustrations of the 
Pathe Radio instruments—“Big 
Five,” “Supreme” and “Highboy.” 
The advertiser gives the informa- 
tion that this broadside was mailed 
to both present and prospective 
dealers. He adds: 

The first batch that we sent out last 
fall brought exceedingly good results, and 
not only added considerably to our deal- 
ers’ list but brought us in contact with 


four jobbers with whom we made very 
satisfactory connections. 

Our jobber in Kansas City asked for 
3,500 of these circulars to distribute in 
the territory that he worked. All of the 
jobbers on our list ordered quantities of 
them for their own distribution. 
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If your tools are being used by these boys in any industrial arts school, isn’t it reasonable to suppose that they will buy the 
same kind of tools when they leave school? 


Sales Opportunities in the School 
and College Market 


Annual Operating Expenditures of a Billion Dollars and Three Hundred 
Million for New Buildings Offer Important Market for Many Products 


article on the school and col- 

lege market, the writer called 
upon a nationally known manu- 
facturer of food products. “I don’t 
see why you came to us. We sell 
nothing to schools,” he said. “Our 
line is sold only through jobbers 
to the grocery trade.” 

He let it be understood that the 
school market didn’t interest him. 
Yet he had overlooked the fact that 
nearly every modern high school 
has a domestic science department 
where all kinds of food products 
are used, and that nearly every 
school today maintains and oper- 
ates its own cafeteria where a huge 
volume of food products of all 
kinds is consumed. 


While the immediate. business 
itself is, of course, well worth 
going after, the good will value of 
having his products on sale at 
school cafeterias, and in use in the 
domestic science classes, is per- 
haps as important as the immedi- 
ate profits from the business which 
he could easily obtain from the 
school market. 

Children in school are in the 
formative years. Impressions dur- 
ing school years are likely to re- 


main with them for the balance of 
their lives. 


if gathering material for this 


And where could this 


sales manager find a better oppor- 
tunity to plant a lasting impres- 
sion in the minds of thousands of 
future consumers and buyers of 
his products? 

This incident is mentioned be- 
cause it shows how easy it is to 
overlook an important section of 
any market. Oftentimes sales 
managers are prone to concentrate 
so heavily on what appears to be 
the major market for their wares 
that they overlook many important 
contributing factors which com- 
plete a well rounded marketing 
plan. It is true that the sales of 
this particular sales manager’s 
product are not dependent upon 
the school market—he would go 
along for years and sell vast vol- 
umes of his goods without ever 
entering the school market, but 
there is a good volume of business 
obtainable, from it, and a genuine 
opportunity to insure future busi- 
ness by making early contacts with 
thousands of future consumers. 

When we consider the fact that 
practically one-fourth of the entire 
population of the United States is 
going to school, we can easily see 
what an important market the 
schools and colleges really are. 
There is scarcely any product, 
which in one way or another, can 
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not be hooked up with this market. 
True, the hook-up may be more or 
less indirect with some manufac- 
turers, yet, it is too important to 
overlook or dismiss with a casual 
gesture, after the fashion of the 
food products. sales manager 
quoted at the beginning of this 
article. 

The present school population is 
25,850,961. It is divided between 
public and private schools. The 
public school enrollment is 23,851,- 
117, and the private school enroll- 
ment is 1,999,884. These figures 
give us the first basis for estimat- 
ing the market. Then we can 
break this up into a further classi- 
fication: the elementary schools, 
the high schools, the universities, 
colleges, normal schools, various 
specialized schools and the church 
schools. 

The fact that there are approx- 
imately 20,000,000 in the elemen- 
tary schools and 3,000,000 in the 
high schools indicates that these 
schools represent the largest sales 
possibilities. Some indication of 
the size of the market may be gath- 
ered from the following figures: 
value of all public property used 
for school purposes, $3,414,123,371. 
Annual costs of operating schools, 
$1,355,822,285 (this figure includes 
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There’s a 
Difference 


between Box-Files 
and Folders that are 
nothing more than 
containers, and File 
Pockets that go a step 
further and by means 
of their special expan- 
sion features expedite fil- 
& ing and finding. 

The old-style box-file and the flat 
manila folder will each hold their 
quota; in fact, hold it so well that 
it is impossible to quickly find a 
letter. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


make filing and finding easy and accu- 
rate. They always stand upright in 
the filing cabinet, with their index tabs 
in plain view. Their expansion feature 
enables them to hold three, thirty or 
three hundred letters with equal ease 
and efficiency. Made of ‘‘Paperoid’’— 
Long Hemp-Rope Fibres—they will 
outlast twenty or more flat manila 
folders. 


VERTEX POCKETS can be used in 
any vertical filing system. Send 
the coupon today for a FREE 
sample Pocket, to test in your own 
filing cabinet. 


Alvah Bushnell Co., pept. £ 


Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s “VERTEX” Pa- 
peroid File Pocket, as described in July 11 
Sales Management. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired... 


If special size is required, send sample of 
sheet to be filed and give width and height 
of drawer 

To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. E, 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In the domestic science department many modern household devices are used, 
and tested. And a real opportunity exists for manufacturers whose 
food products are used or served in school cafeterias. 


the expenditures for salaries). 
These figures ate for the public 
school system alone and do not 
include the universities and col- 
leges. 

Because schools are operated 
under the supervision of the state, 
county or city, some sales man- 
agers feel that there is a lot of 
wire pulling and influence neces- 
sary to obtain school business. 
There is, of course, some ground 
for this feeling, but the sales man- 
ager who goes after school busi- 
ness will do well to forget this 
phase of the market and pursue 
the orders on a straight business 
basis. 

For example, the school market 
presents many of the same prob- 
lems we find in selling to industry. 
Comparing it with the industrial 
market, the school board may be 
likened to the board of directors 
cf a business concern. The super- 
intendent of schools serves in the 
same capacity as a general man- 
ager of an industrial organization. 
The various heads of departments 
in school organizations correspond 
to the heads of departments in 
industrial or business organiza- 
tions. When we look at the school 
market in this light, some of the 
mystery and alleged difficulties 
disappear. As in business organ- 
izations, the larger school organ- 
izations have well organized 
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purchasing departments, under the 
supervision of a business manager 
or a purchasing agent. In the 
small organizations, just as in the 
smaller organizations in business, 
the superintendent of schools su- 
pervises the purchasing, being 
directed by, and receiving final 
authority from, the school board, 
especially on purchases of major 
importance. 

As an example of the best meth- 
ods of approaching the market, let 
us consider the experience of a 
salesman who started in to sell a 


high school some woodworking 
equipment for its vocational 
school. As the first step, this 


salesman called on the head of the 
vocational training department. He 
was told that the department was 
well equipped, that the appropria- 
tion for equipment was practically 
exhausted, and that there would be 
no new purchases for some time. 

The salesman made ai trip 
through the class and work rooms 
and noted the various machines in 
operation. It was obvious that 
some of the equipment was sadly 
out of date. The students were 
being trained to use a type of 
equipment which was practically 
obsolete in industrial life. 

“You are training these boys to 
go out and earn-a living, aren't 
you?” he asked the vocational 
teacher, “Why, of course—that’s 
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the purpose of my department,” 
he answered. “You know only a 
very small percentage of students 
ever complete high school and we 
are trying to fit them to earn a 
living with their hands, if they can- 
not be induced to remain in school 
long enough to learn a profession.” 

“Well, don’t you think these 
boys ought to be taught to operate 
the same kind of machines they 
will have to use when they enter 
the commercial world?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

Then the salesman explained 
that some of the equipment in the 
school was obsolete. He made up 
a list of industrial plants in the 
city where his machines were 
being used. In company with the 
instructor, he visited some of the 
plants. Consultation with the 
operating executives of the plants 
convinced the inspector that new 
equipment was needed. He made 
out his recommendations to the 
board.. The salesman met with the 
board, a group of business and pro- 
fessional men. One of the mem- 
bers of the board was a prospect 
for some of the salesman’s equip- 
ment. Not only did the salesman 
obtain the order he sought from 
the school, but he sold a member 
of the school board two of his 
machines. 


Millions for Construction 


New construction forms an im- 
portant part of the school mar- 
ket. This construction is depend- 
ent upon the sale of school bonds, 
and by keeping track of bond sales 
it is easy to allocate the territories 
where opportunities are greatest 
for the sale of equipment or build- 
ing material for new schools. In 
1924 the sale of school bonds 
amounted to $308,000,000, as com- 
pared with $289,000,000 in 1923. 
For the first five months of 1925, 
sales of school bonds amounted to 
$215,842,328, exceeding the sales 
during the first five months of last 
year. 

The equipment in any modern 
high school, or any school for that 
matter, divides itself into two 
groups, building material and 
equipment, and educational equip- 
ment and supplies. The building 
material going into a typical high 
school is practically the same as 
that going into any similar build- 
ing, with the possible exception of 


SCHOOLS—The Nation’s Big Business 


One fourth of our population go to school. Underlying our 
school system is the ever-present educational demand and 
need of the country. It is essentially and permanently a part 
of our civilization increasing with our growth and progress 
as a nation, creating an enormous market of fundamental 
stability. 


When the School Man Buys 


School Population The physical surroundings neccessary to 


25,850,961 provide opportunity to give and receive 
Cost of Operation adequate schooling requires products of 
$1,580,671,296 every description and from practically 


every industry. 
New Construction ‘ ye a 
It involves building and equipping perma- 
$300,000,000 ‘ 
nent school structures, the maintenance 
Property Investment of properly ventilated, heated and lighted 
$3,003,149,704 schoolrooms and in addition to the educa- 
PRODUCTS USED. tional facilities demands provisions for all 
Building materials and forms of physical, manual, vocational and 


equipment of every kind, recreational activities. 

necessary in the con- ; ‘a 
etrestion endsatien ceumg eciools successfully requires a 
ance of school buildings. Complete knowledge of the field and pro- 
Educational equipment, per sales approach to the officials direct- 
including seam ing and controlling the expenditures for 
supplies, equipmentand the construction, equipment and opera- 
apparatus now consid- . f h 1 h S h ] B d S 

ered essential for the tion of schools—the School Board, Super- 
complete mentaland intendent of Schools, Business Manager, 
physical development of Supervisor, Schoolhouse Architect, School 
one. Supply Trade. 


Cafeteria and Lunch 

Room Equipment and A market analysis is available to officials of 
Supplies. companies interested in selling schools. 
Automobiles, motor bus- 

ses and trucks. The Bruce Publishing Company 
Tools and machinery of : 

the same kind used in : Established 1891 

ee. tenes end hele Home office: 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
tries. Eastern office: 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


The Bruce Publications maintain a complete merchandising service cover- 
ing the school market for the benefit of the buyer and seller. Informa- 
tion covering the Bruce Idea, ‘‘Circulation+ Service’’ sent on request. 


In the School Field—Ask Bruce 


The AMERICAN ~ The INDUSTRIAL. 
SCHOOL BOARD ARTS MAGAZINE 


JOURNAL Devoted to Vocational and 
The Leading Periodical Slated Mites 
of School Administration maaan eee 


Member A.B.C. — A.B. P. Member A.B.C. — A.B.P. 
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“Everybody in 
the office uses 
STANDARD 
and we are 
quite frank to 
say that we do 
not see how 
we could get 
along without it. 


“It is hardly an 
overstatement 
to say that its 
development is 
the most con- 
structive thing 
that has been 
done for the 
agency business 
in the last few 
years. 


“It is a wonder- 
fully satisfac- 
tory creation.” 


H. R. Failing, President 
Crossley & Failing, Inc. 
An Advertising Agency 
Portland, Oregon 


STANDARD 
RATE &DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


New York 


San Francisco 
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The industrial arts department of the average school employs the same sort of 
machinery the boys will have to operate when they enter industrial plants 


elevators. Ordinarily the building 
contract divides itself about as fol- 
lows: Building contract, 80 per 
cent of the total; heating and ven- 
tilating, 10 per cent; plumbing, °6 
per cent; electrical equipment, 4 
per cent. 

In addition to the various class 
rooms and their necessary equip- 
ment, the modern high school will 
contain an auditorium with fully 
equipped stage, a cafeteria, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, commercial 
department, domestic science de- 
partment, with rooms equipped for 
instruction in home arts, and the 
industrial arts department equipped 
for instruction in the various trade 
subjects, such as automotive me- 
chanics, machine shop practice, 
pattern making, printing, sheet 
metal work, and woodworking. 


It is very apparent that all of 
this equipment will have an im- 
portant bearing on the sales of the 
manufacturer whose products are 
used. For example: a student is 
taught stenography, we'll say. 
Perhaps she will later influence the 
purchase of typewriters. Nine 
chances out of ten she will always 
prefer the machine which she first 
learns to operate. And the same 
is true with all the other products 
and devices used in instruction. 
When we consider that many man- 
ufacturers of various labor saving 
machines and equipment conduct 
schools of their own simply to pro- 
vide operators and to create a more 
widespread demand for their ma- 
chines, we can understand the im- 
portance of the school’s influence. 


In addition to the specialized 


equipment, there is, of course, the 7 


standard equipment such as school 
furniture, seating, chairs, desks, 
tables, filing and library equip- 
ment, etc. In the domestic science 


department the equipment includes — 


all the essential household equip- 


ment necessary for the teaching of | 
cooking, sewing, and other house- } 


hold arts. 


The equipment in the industrial : 


arts department is the same sort of 


machine tools and equipment that f 
In selling | 


are used in industry. 
equipment of this kind the “key” 


men for salesmen to see are the | 


following: The superintendent of 
schools, school 
manager, and school architects. In 
the larger cities the school board 


usually maintains an architectural | 
department on a permanent basis-- | 
at least a salaried school architect | 


who plans and supervises the con- 
struction. The sale of practically 
every kind of equipment involves 
contact with all or some of the 
above members of the school or- 
ganization. 


In the purchase of supplies, the | 


school board usually approves the 
appropriations, and often the de- 
tails of purchasing are left entirely 
to the purchasing agent, the busi- 
ness manager or the superintend- 
ent of schools. Practically all the 
equipment and supplies are pur- 
chased on bids and on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent of 
schools, the business manager, 0 
purchasing agent. In most cities 
(Continued on page 60) 


board, business | 
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Concentration Brings 
Results in Cincinnati 


=) CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


Rails.) ork ES Liat hee nksh rit: 
hig I oc NNN OE sil ac Seale 


5 PREG BRS ro sant PGS 
Rr a eres tat SNe Sinai rantae Shh a abba 


Cincinnati is a great trading center. It is 
the natural gateway between the North and 
the South. The Ohio River links it with 
the East and a net-work of railroads and 
highways makes it the most accessible mar- 
ket for the rich agricultural and industrial 
population of Southern Ohio and Indiana. 


But the profitable business of Cincinnati 
merchants, wholesale and retail, is the local 
business. Greater Cincinnati, that territory 
within the local circulation area of the Cin- 
cinnati newspapers, is a market worth a 
king’s ransom. Capture this market and 
the outlying districts will come into your 
camp by the natural gravitation of commer- 
cial self-interest. 


Concentrated, resultful, dominant circula- 
tion and advertising prestige in greater Cin- 
cinnati can be secured through the columns 
of the Times-Star at a fraction of the cost 
of scattering circulation in any or all other 
media in this market. 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Of a total net paid daily circulation of 153,- 
887 copies, the A. B. C. audit for March, 
1925, showed that 133,257 copies go to local 
homes. Thirteen copies out of every fifteen 
are concentrated where the market is most 
responsive. 


This fact, together with the excellence of 
Times-Star news and editorial service, ex- 
plains why the Times-Star dominates the 
Cincinnati market in display advertising 
and why it has done so for eighteen consec- 
utive years. 


By concentrating their advertising in the 
Times-Star Cincinnati department stores, 
clothing merchants, dealers in tires and 
automobile accessories, in hardware, gro- 
cery products, electrical goods, radio and 
all classifications of merchandise that appeal 
to the general public, have won the market. 
By concentrating in the Times-Star they 
hold the market. 


Concentration brings results in Cincinnati— 
Concentration in the Times-Star. 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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In a most interest- 
ing new book, “The 
Way Out,” Edward 
A, Feline, a successful Boston merchant, criticizes 
the business man who becomes a slave to financial 
statements and budgets. Coming from a merchant, 
this statement has special significance, because we 
are now in an era where the worship of turn-over 
by department stores may prove their undoing. In 
a desire to turn their capital more often, depart- 
ment store merchandising men are slighting other 
highly important considerations, and the shopper 
is learning to depend on the small specialty store 
for many of the profitable items she once bought 
at the department store. In the same way there 
are manufacturers who are losing money because 
they can’t see beyond a budget. They become so 
blinded with the financial point of view that they 
lose their boldness and daring, and fear to seize an 
opportunity. They forget that when a business 
stops experimenting it stops growing. The budget 
is the sworn enemy of any expense that is specula- 
tive. Yet we all know that unless money is ven- 
tured, nothing can be won. Mr. Feline’s thought 
is especially apropos at this moment when we are 
standing on the threshold of the last half of 1925. 


When Budgeting 
Becomes a Business Sin 


The attention’ of 
American business 
is called to a 
proposal put forward 
by the Federation of British Industries, and sub- 
mitted to the British cabinet, that the British gov- 
ernment undertake a gigantic advertising campaign 
to prejudice British consumers in favor of British- 
made goods. It is contended by the sponsors that 
such a campaign would divert much of the $1,500,- 
000,000 which Britons are now spending for foreign 
merchandise, thereby providing more employment 
for British labor. We are in sincere sympathy with 
the object of this scheme. 


The Scheme of an 
Advertising Subsidy for 
British Industry 


men 


Any plan that can re- 
lieve the employment situation in Great Britain is 
worthy of sympathetic consideration by the British 
government, but we feel that an advertising subsidy 
would be a grave mistake. In the first place, it has 
been proved that the great masses of consumers 
cannot permanently be influenced to pay more for 
merchandise just because it is made at home. This 
would be the task of this British campaign. Sec- 
ondly, a campaign of such large dimensions would 
arouse resentment in all countries where British 
goods are sold, and invite retaliatory 
Take the case of the United States: 


measures. 
if you include 
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products made in the United States by British 
owned companies, such as Lever Brothers, Dunlop, 


and others, it is safe to say that we buy far more [7 


from Britain than Britain buys from us. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the direct imports and exports are nearly 
equal. Is it good business, then, for British indus- 
tries to start a trade war with their best customer? 
Yet such an attack must be met by American manu- 
facturers with like tactics, and cause the various 
national industrial organizations, such as the Amer- 
ican Association of Manufacturers, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and the Association 
of National Advertisers, to influence the American 
government to extend to them the same co-opera- 
tion. Indeed, if the plan proved successful in 


Britain, American manufacturers would be foolish | 


indeed if they did not stage a “Buy Made-in-the- 
U.S. A. Merchandise” campaign, even if they had 
to foot the bill themselves. The same would apply 
to manufacturers in other countries where British 
goods are sold in volume. So while an advertising 
subsidy might be of temporary help to British in- 
dustry, in our opinion, such benefit would be 
bought at too dear a price to make the investment 
pay. We hope that the British cabinet will turn 
the scheme down, and adopt in its place some plan 
which will be permanent in its accomplishments. 


Propaganda That Two years ago in our April, 
Leaves a Bad 1923, issue, we stated our 
Taste opinion that the existence of 

the American Fair Trade 
League had a great deal to do with the unfavorable 
attitude of Congress toward bills intended to legal- 
ize the maintenance of resale prices. Naturally our 
opinion was not shared by the salaried officers oi 
the league, and we soon felt the full force of the 
league’s press agency tactics. Inspired articles ap- 
peared in the trade papers in which Sales Manage- 
ment was branded as the organ of the department 
stores and other “insidious” 
against price maintenance. Circulars were mailed 
out to contributors to the “fund” painting us in our 
“true” colors. They told of the great work which 
the league was doing to check the propaganda of 
the price cutters as reflected by our “attack.” All 
this was two years ago. So far as we can see legal- 
ized price maintenance is just as far away as evel, 
and the need for more funds to feed the press 
agents is as urgent as ever. We would like to see 
a law passed which would protect the rights of 
manufacturers, but we think the chance is very 
slim so long as business is divided against itsell. 
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“SALES MANAGEMENT is read by sales executives’ 


So John F. Tims bought space in January for 26 consecutive issues 


The Times-Picayune 


ESTABLISHED JAN 25, |637 
ISSUED EVERY MORNING 


NEW ORLEANS 
SECOND PORT USA. 


Jane 16, 1925 
Sales Manageme nt, 
Ravenswood at Leland Aveme, 
Chicago, Tll. 


-~- Attention Mr. J. F. Weints --—— 
Manager Advertising Sales 


Gentlemen: 

The Times-Picayune is a regular advertiser in Sales Man~ 
agement because it is genuinely interested in the manufacturer's 
own selling problems — not merely in selling him space in this 
newspaper. A mumber of years ago The Times-Picayune. graduated 
from the “space hound" class into the ranks of newspapers which 
fully realise that advertising is merely one of the essential 
steps in selling merchandise or service. 

The Times-Picayune makes it a point to be able to furnish 
information on the “South's First Market" intelligently and prompt- 
ly. 

We believe that Sales Management is read by sales executives 


who appreciate this class of service from a dependable newspaper. 


Yours very truly, 


THE PICAYUNE 


JFT.Jr/F. Business Manager 


SALES MANAGEMENT HAS MORE SALES EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 


THAN THE THREE OTHER SALES AND ADVERTISING JOURNALS COMBINED 
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Telephone - Rector 


Isolating 


by H. K. Carter 
of Thresher Service 


There is a sales germ in your 
product—one outstanding reason 
why people buy. (Call it the pri- 
marty buying motive, if you like 
the sound of bigger words). 


When this central selling 
thought is isolated and forcefully 
set forth in advertising the result 
is more sales at better profit. 


Advertising built on this plan 
makes its point quickly, and is 
remembered. The process involves 
collecting all the facts, discarding 
the accidental and the incidental, 
and skillfully presenting that 
which is essential. 


Perhaps we could help you iso- 
late the strongest buying motive 
in your product. We know we 
could present it to advantage. 


THRESHER SERVI 


Formerly Williams Agency ~ Founded 1897 


9 


The Sales Germ 


INC. 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 


7880 ~ Cable -Flailad 
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Charging Charity 
to Advertising 
(Continued from page 23) 


obligation to do his share towards 
supporting charitable and educa- 
tional efforts in his community and 
his particular industry. If he pre- 
fers to make his donation in the 


form of a contract for something © 


that is called advertising space, it 
is his privilege to do so. If he 
thinks that a contract for advertis- 
ing in a manufacturer’s house 
organ will help him to get the 
aforesaid manufacturer’s business, 
it is not my business to say him 
nay. If he feels that it is his duty 
to help support the struggling 
trade publications that are attempt- 
ing to get a foothold in the field, 
all right. 


Why Charge to Advertising? 


So long as he is spending his 
own money, or so long as the own- 
ers of the business are satisfied 
with the policy, no outsider has 
any license to object. BUT—when 
expenditures of this general char- 
acter are charged against an adver- 
tising appropriation that was made 


for a purely commercial purpose, |7 
the results are quite as misleading |~ 


as if the charge had been made 
against the cost of raw materials, 
or labor, or depreciation of factory 
equipment. The business concern 
which follows this policy is simply 
fooling itself both as to the cost 
of advertising, and the value of 
advertising as a business aid. 

I grant you in advance that it 
is difficult, especially for the inex- 
perienced concern, to judge the 
strictly commercial value of an 
advertising medium. Those who 
have given the subject years ot 
close study are generally the most 
ready to admit that there are ex- 
ceptions to any general rule that 
can be formulated, and that there 
are times when all rules break 
down. But the fact that it is diffi- 
cult simply serves to emphasize 
the importance—indeed, the neces- 
sity—for intelligent judgment on 
this point if one is to draw any 
intelligent conclusions at all as to 
the effects of advertising upon his 


business. He must buy his adver- 7 
tising so far as is possible, as he = 
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— just off the press 
The Second Edition 


This revised edition of THE HOTEL MARKET booklet is both a 
text book and a reference book. Its 72 pages illustrated, with its con- 
tents brought up to date and with valuable additional information, 
has been prepared specially for advertising counselors and salesmen 
calling on the hotel market. It is the only work of its kind in exist- 
ence. Many of its pages contain information heretofore unknown and 
unpublished. 


It is free — send for it now! 7 


Tear off the coupon below and reserve your copy of this valu- en 

able and constructive work about the hotel industry. No Pd 

expense or effort has been spared to make this second edition 

of THE HOTEL MARKET of unusual value to advertising ’ 
counselors and manufacturers interested in the hotel market. 


S&p .¢ 

AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. Soo o 
y 5 ne 

Executive Offices Western Office we ee mo * 

342 Madison Avenue, 20 East Erie Street, & os P 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Yes wr dy 
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An Important New Book 


“How to Plan 


a Convention” 
& ByP.G.B.Morriss 2&2 


LANCE for a mo- 
ment at a few of 
the questions which are 
fully answered in this 
remarkable 160-page 
book, just off the press. 


(UMN 
WiNiUU 


What are the 
convention? 


purposes of a 


What kind of conventions are 
there? 


How can the program be fitted 
to the individual organiza- 
tion? 


When 
e 


conventions be 


should 
4 


How should committees be or- 
ganized and how should their 
functions be carried out? 


How should 
conducted ? 


registration be 


Who should appear on the pro- 
gram? 


How should the social features 
of a session be staged? 


How can reduced railroad fares 
be secured? 


How should publicity for a 
convention be handled? 


e e 
VERY association executive, 
sales manager or anyone else 

interested in making a convention 
a success will find this volume of 
inestimable help. The material is 
based on actual experiences, re- 
ported by several. hundred con- 


vention managers, and others. It 
fills a long-felt need. 


The author has viewed the 
convention as an essential agency 
for progress in modern business 
life. He shows what to avoid in 
planning and carrying out a con- 
vention session; he outlines, most 
minutely, how to enlist the whole- 
hearted cooperation of hotels, 
railroad companies, local cham- 
bers of commerce, ete. 


A Limited Edition 


The edition of ‘‘How to Plan a Con- 
vention” is not large, so that if you 
wish a copy an order should be 
placed without delay. Problems that 
now seem formidable, may be solved 
by the reading of a single chapter 
of this unusual book. <A copy will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of Two 
Dollars ($2.00). Or, a synopsis of 
contents will be sent FREE. Address 


DRAKE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
144 Walton Place 
Chicago 


How We Protect Our Sources 
of Supply 


(Continued from page 14) 


enforcing. Practically speaking, it 
enforces itself. No matter how 
desirous a buyer may be to make 
a showing in his department, he 
is under very little temptation to 
break the rule, because he knows 
if. he does he will have about six 
hundred store managers on his 
neck in no time. These men have 
nothing to do with the buying, and 
are interested primarily in build- 
ing up the: reputation of their 
stores among their own clientele. 
If a shipment of goods arrives that 
is not up to the quality expected, 
headquarters is going to hear 
about it very promptly. 


Purchases Are Scattered 


“You would be surprised,” said 
Mr. McDonald, “to see how 
sharply we are criticized if we 
don’t live up to the manager’s 
expectations. On one of my last 
trips in the field, for example, one 
of the managers told me that a 
store down the street was selling 
a union suit of equal quality with 
our own at the same price. He 
said he knew it was so, and he 
was quite hot about it. 

“To pacify him, I had to send 
out and buy one of the garments 
and compare it item by item with 
one of our own of the same size. 
Then I satisfied him that the com- 
peting garment was skimped in 
cutting—narrower across the chest 
and shorter in the legs. The buyer 
of merchandise has very little 
chance of putting anything over 
with 600 store managers to whom 
a reduction of a cent or two in the 
cost means nothing at all in com- 
parison with their ability to dem- 
cnstrate quality to their customers. 

“Another rule that we have, for 
our own protection, is not to buy 
our total requirements from a sin- 
gle manufacturer. We try to break 
up our purchases so as to insure 


_ ourselves of a supply in case of a 


|'jlar manufacturer to 


strike or fire in some particular 
plant. or the inability of a particu- 
deliver for 
some other reason. Our ability to 
maintain our stocks and to keep 
up quality is a good deal more 
important to us than anything else. 
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“On the other hand, we don’t as 
a rule buy the entire output of any 
single manufacturer. We fre- 
quently buy as high as 50 to 60 
per cent in some of our lines, but 
we much prefer not to go higher 
than that. For the manufacturer’s 
own protection he ought not to put 
himself in the position where the 
loss of a single account can per- 
haps wreck his business.” 

I asked Mr. McDonald to state 
the company’s attitude with re- 
spect to nationally advertised, 
trademarked goods. 

“We buy a good deal of mer- 
chandise that is nationally adver- 


-tised,” he replied, “but in all ex- 


cept a very few exceptional cases, 
it is sold under our own label. We 
do this for two reasons: first, be- 
cause we believe that our label in 
our own particular field and among 
our own clientele is as valuable as 
any manufacturer’s label; and sec- 
ond, because we don’t want to put 
ourselves in the position of delib- 
erate price-cutters. 


The Price-Cutting Question 


“In one sense we are price-cut- 
ters, perhaps, in that we sell at 
lower prices for the same quality 
than the competing store that buys 
through the jobber, due to our 
larger purchasing power, and the 
fact that we carry no credits and 
make no deliveries. On the other 
hand, we are not price-cutters in 
the ordinary sense of the term, and 
we don’t want to be. 

“There is a certain manufacture: 
of union suits, for example, who 
makes a splendid garment that is 
nationally advertised to sell at a 
dollar and a half. We wanted to 
stock it, and he needed the volume 
of business that we could give him. 
But he insisted upon supplying the 
goods under his own label, and the 


-buyer passed it up. 


“Finally the manufacturer came 
up to see me. ‘T’ll sell you gar- 
ments at the lowest price I quote 
to anybody,’ he said, ‘but I don’t 
put out anything except under my 
own label.’ ‘All right,’ I told him, 
‘here is what will happen. We'll 
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sell your garment at $1.19, which 
represents a perfectly fair and 
adequate profit to us. If we sold 
it for any more we would be rob- 
bing our customers. Every com- 
peting store in town that buys 
through the jobber will be selling 
the same thing for $1.50, and if 
they charged any less they would 
be robbing themselves. Now if we 
do that, you'll be getting scathing 
letters from all the jobbers in your 
territory within two weeks. 


“We'd like to handle your mer- 
chandise, but we don’t feel called 
upon to injure your reputation in 
the trade, or get ourselves unnec- 
essarily disliked by our local com- 
petitors. Put our label on the 
goods, and you'll have no trouble.’ 
He saw the point, and we are giv- 
ing him a very substantial volume 
of business today without interfer- 
ing in any way with his relations 
in other directions.” 


Words! Words! Words! 
(Continued from page 16) 


up a package,” explained the vet- 
eran salesman, “you need not do 
very much talking. That machine 
looks as if it would sell itself, and 
if you can show these merchants 
how easy it is to use it, you will 
not have to get into an argument 
like the one that has just kept you 
from making a sale.” 

That afternoon we met the 
young salesman at the station. He 
had sold two machines during the 
day. We learned that he had spent 
the entire morning and half the 
aiternoon practicing. After three 
o'clock he had sauntered out to 
demonstrate his machine. During 
the first demonstration he had a 
severe attack of stage fright, and 
fumbled his demonstration, but on 
the next trial he made a sale. 
About thirty minutes before train 
time he had made another sale. He 
was elated. We learned that he 
Was on the verge of giving up his 
work, because he had _ talked 
through three days without a sin- 
gle sale. It seemingly had never 
occurred to him to learn how to 
show what his machine would do. 
When he learned, it was easy to 
make sales, or rather to let the 
machine sell itself after he had 
dramatized for the prospect the 
things the machine would do. 


GOOD line of samples is the 


shortest way to a sale. 


Salesmen’s samples cost money— 
insure them. North America 
Commercial Travelers’ Insurance 
covers the samples of an individual 
salesman or an entire force. 


Ask your Insurance Agent or mail 
the attached coupon for further 
information about this low-cost 
protection. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


PB BB SB SS SS SB SS SESE SESE SEESEERERESERSESESESESESESESESESESESE SEE SESS SS ST TS) 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. A711 


OI isis ciicictt ainienn sod ncdnawenndstiewasaeaciadnaimiadianmiaahde 

Pin this cou- StPeet......----e-n-------o~ onan --~nannncnnnanee-conesecsneasanacamasenemmmnees 
nm to your . 

Orkid City ee ewww we www wenn 2 = + + oe oe en on en = eee ene eae 


Wants information on Commerc.al Travelers’ Baggage Insurance 
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No reason why 


Your Salesmen 


shouldn’t have as good 
tools as these 


Gem Binders 


make an excellent “first impres- 
sion” used for binding Sales and 
Advertising Bulletins, Photo- 
graphs, Testimonial Letters, Price 
List Sheets, etc. 


They are exceptionally attractive look- 
ing and thoroughly efficient, are easily 
operated, hold their contents neatly and 
compactly, fit nicely into a traveling 
man’s brief case. 
GEM BINDERS are not just covers, they 
are expanding loose leaf binders fitted 
with either our patented flexible staples, 
binding screw posts or paper fasteners. 
GEM BINDERS in Style “GB” are cov- 
ered with heavy quality Art Fabrikoid, 
levant morocco grain finish or Spanish 
leather finish. They can be washed with 
soap and water, if necessary, for the 
removal of hand stains, without affecting 
the surface color or finish of the material. 
We Will Gladly Submit 
Spectmens for Inspection 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Worthington Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Selling to the School Market 


(Continued from page 52) 


expenditures below a_ certain 
amount can be made for equipment 
and supplies without reference to 
the school board. 

There are approximately 200 
school supply houses throughout 
the country. The membership of 
the National School Supply Asso- 
ciation includes 187 school supply 
distributors. While these houses 
handle a vast quantity of school 
supplies, it must be remembered 
that there are many items which 
cannot successfully be sold through 
this channel. After all, they are 
jobbers and cannot be expected to 
do a great amount of creative 
selling. 


City and Rural Schools 


Many manufacturers have found 
new markets among the schools for 
their products. Manufacturers of 
time-recording devices have intro- 
duced their systems in connection 
with the mechanical systems of 
recording attendance of teachers as 
well as in the vocational depart- 
ments. Right now there ought to 
be a big market for manufacturers 
of oil burning equipment for heat- 
ing the schools if these manufac- 
turers are ready to take care of the 
business. 

In planning to enter the school 
market, it should be remembered 
that there is a very sharp distinc- 
tion between the city and rural 
schools. There are still more than 
100,000 one-room schools right out 
in the country, containing over 30 
per cent of the total school pop- 
ulation. These are small units and 
difficult to reach, and are conse- 
quently most effectively sold 
through the school supply jobbers. 
The city schools—schools in the 
2,800 cities with a population of 
2,500 or more—contain 51 per cent 
of the school population. 

But it must be noted here that 
the vast increase in transporta- 
tion facilities is bringing about a 
rapid improvement in the country 
schools. Consolidation is rapidly 
taking place, and in the near future 
it is not unlikely that the “little 
old red school house,” with its one 
room, and its old _ fashioned 
benches, will be a thing of the 
past. Many of these consolidated 
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school districts are buying and 
operating motor busses to facili- 
tate getting the children to and 
from school. As this process of 
consolidation continues, the prob- 
lem of reaching the country 
schools with salesmen is, of course, 
simplified. Many of these consol- 
idated schools are teaching agricul- 
ture, and some of them have a con- 
siderable investment in  imple- 
ments, tools, and equipment for 
farming, cattle and poultry raising, 
etc 


“An Ever-Widening Market 


Back of the school system is the 
ever present and ever increasing 
educational demand and need of 
the country. While this demand 
and need may find expression in 
different forms and vary with 
the conditions of the country, it is 
essentially and permanently a part 
of our civilization increasing with 
our growth and progress as a 
nation. Thus the important and 
basic fact for the manufacturer in 
selling the school field is the fun- 
damental stability of his market. 


Editor, Sales Management: 


Just a note to compliment you 
on the editorial, dealing with the 
subject “Too Many Sizes Among 
Business Publications.” The same 
trouble applies not only to busi- 
ness publications, but to general 
trade journals. We are put to no 
end of trouble and _ additional 
expense due to these variations 
which fundamentally appear use- 
less and even childish on the part 
of the management of the various 
papers. Would that it might be- 
come possible for the journals to 
get together in the interest of more 
economical advertising. 

Certainly advertisers would feel 
more like putting additional pa- 
pers on their list if they were not 
confronted with the necessity of 
preparing special engravings and 
electros. In some instances we 
have had to go to the expense of 
preparing extra drawings in order 
to fit our illustrations and copy to 
some of the papers on our list, 
limited though it be—S, H. Fel- 
lows, sales manager, The Cowles 
Detergent Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Air Mail Service to 
Be Extended 


IGHT new air mail routes to be 

used as feeders to the present 
transcontinental service, will soon 
be inaugurated according to plans 
announced by Postmaster General 
New. Mail will be carried over the 
transcontinental route at the rate 
of five cents an ounce for each of 
the present zones and an addi- 
tional charge of ten cents an ounce 
will be made for each feeder line 
of 1,000 miles or less over which 
it is carried. 

The eight cent par zone rate will 
continue in force on mail between 
New York and San Francisco and 
points on the present air route. 

Daily service will be inaugurated 
between the following points: 

Chicago to St. Louis via Springfield. 

Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
via La Crosse. 

Chicago to Birmingham via Indianapolis, 
Louisville and Nashville. _ 

Chicago to Dallas via Moline, St. Jo- 
seph, Kansas City, Wichita and Oklahoma 
City. 

Salt Lake City to Los Angeles via Las 
Vegas. 

Elko, Nevada, to Pasco, Washington. 

Los Angeles to Seattle via Bakersfield, 
Fresno, San Francisco, Ashland, Oregon, 
and Portland. 

New York to Boston via Hartford. 

Overnight air mail service be- 
tween Chicago and New York City 
was started July 1. These planes 
carry all mail including parcel post 
up to 50 pounds, all of which may 
be insured, registered, or sent spe- 
cial delivery. One hundred and 
fifty beacon signal lights have been 
placed along the route between 
Chicago and New York to guide 
the pilots. 

Any stamps of the post office 
department are good for air mail, 
but it is requested those using the 
service obtain special envelopes 
whenever possible. 


An article, “Is It Any Wonder 
Salesmen Can’t Sell Quality?” 
which appeared in the May 30 
issue has been erroneously attrib- 
uted to A. A. Schueler, sales man- 
ager of the Square D Company of 
Detroit. Mr. Schueler asks the 
editor of Sales Management to 
State that the policies outlined in 
this article are not the policies of 
his company, and that the informa- 
tion was not furnished by him. 
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Concerning 
Making Trade Ads. 


Make More 


LONG there in Seventeen when Kaiser Bill was clank- 

ing his sword the loudest, I had an extra economical 

streak and took an old overcoat down to the tailor and 
had it “turned.” 
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It was only the same cloth, the other side out, but the re- 
sult was a revelation. 

The wrong side proved to be a lot the best looking. 

Even Mrs. Tuthill accused me of having broken open the 
children’s bank and bought a new coat. 
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Speaking of which, a year ago a concern doing a reasonable 
amount of trade paper advertising, asked us to “take over 
their account” as they expressed it. 
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Among other things they wanted to do, was use more space 
and more papers. 
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Today they are not spending a dollar more for space, and 
using exactly the same trade magazines. 
All we did was turn the coat. 


One advertisement senatene 700 inquiries and $40,000 of 
new business in 60 days. 
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We are not saying we could repeat the performance for you. 
That on the face of it, would savor of big bass drum beating. 
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But you might like to have one of us drop around and 
look your advertising coat over. 
Maybe it can be turned. Orit may need fixing with a new one. 


UTHILL s ADVERTISING AGE 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Fifty Inexpensive Plans for Getting 
Inquiries—for Free Examination 


The editorial staff of the Dartnell Corporation is just completing a 
most comprehensive investigation of the most successful plans used by 
leading concerns to get inquiries at low cost. A copy of the report of 
this investigation, and weekly mailings of the Dartnell Sales Service (of 
which these reports are a feature), will be sent to executives interested 
in Sales and Advertising on trial. If you find the service helpful it may 
be continued—otherwise the material may be returned any time within 
thirty days for complete cancellation of the $6.00 monthly charge. The 
report alone will be sent on ten days’ approval at $3.00. : 


Write to 


DARTNELL—1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 
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PORONTO WINNIPEG 
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Your Kind of 
Team - Mates 


This well trained 
staff of advertising 
men has an unusu- 
ally good record. 


The reason why? 
We are always— 


Working 
Studying 
Learning 
& Growing 


We Never Go Stale 

~ We Won't Neglect You 
You Will Like Us 
Let’s Get Together 


Simpson Advertising Co. 
Roy B. Simpson, Pres. 
Saint Louis 
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Where the Sale Begins 


First impression is important—see that the 
card you present is an indication of your 
business character. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards can be beautifully 
engraved or printed, and are always clean and 
convenient. Bound at one end, they detach 
easily with a smooth, straight edge. They 
have the snap and “‘feel’’ of quality. 

We engrave them or supply blanks to your printer 
for type-printed cards. Convenient cases in several 
forms. Write for sample tab and information. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
1102 S. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bidg, 


WIGGINS 
pesie== CARDS 


wonderful 
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No Boom, Just Good Business 


A subscriber sends the following 
query to the editor: 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Where is this BOOM we heard so 
much about last fall? It hasn't 
struck our business yet. Not that 
I’m disappointed, for it took us a 
long time to recover from the bad 
effects of the last one, but I am sort 
of curious. Our sales and earnings 
are well above last year’s, and every- 
body’s happy except a few financiers 
who have stuck their fingers into our 
pie and howl to high heavens be- 
cause we aren’t earning the 40 per 
cent we made in nineteen, which 
was the year they put their money in. 
CuHarLEs K. BOLTON. 


The trouble with those financial 
backers of yours is that they are 
suffering from too much education. 
They learned about geometrical 
progression in their youth, and 
they think that every year their 
profits should increase uninterrupt- 
edly in that ratio. 

There isn’t any boom. The 
sound thinkers of the country 
didn’t expect one and didn’t want 
one. But there is good business. 
What more could one ask? There 
is relatively little unemployment, 
the farmers are in much better con- 
dition than at any time in five 
years, federal taxes are lower with 
every indication that they will be 
slashed again. Men with reason- 
able intelligence, willing to work, 
can have good net earnings and 
the same applies to corporations— 
they can have steady profits and 
those without much risk. 

But there is a certain “kick” 
missing, it is true. Business now, 
after the much-lamented boom 
days, seems an insipid and spirit- 
less affair. The nervy go-getter, 


-full of bluster and.pep,.dash and 


daring, isn’t as popular as he once 
was. The old-fashioned virtues 
seem to. be coming back into their 
own. Many of us thought a few 
years back that we had found a 
recipe for making 
money without working for it, but 
if such was found it is lost now. 
Business men might be much bet- 
ter off now, mentally’ at least, if 
there had been a really violent re- 
action or something akin to a panic 
following the big boom, for they 
would then appreciate the quiet 


but steadily profitable months of . 


1925. _ 
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The radio business is a good 
present-day example of what a 
general boom can do to business 
as a whole. In radio nearly every 
one started from scratch. No one 
had the essentials of experience 
and understanding of the business. 
So it is not surprising that with a 
shoestring capital and unlimited 
nerve many got rich. But with 
many of them it was only tempo- 
rary riches; they went on expand- 
ing and eventually lost not only 
their own money but other peo- 
ple’s besides. 


Keeping Ahead of the Sheriff 


Today the radio business has 
shaken out the “nerve” specialists, 
and profits are not extraordinary. 
Radio has had its boom and can 
now settle down with other busi- 
nesses where reasonable profits ac- 
company reasonably good manage- 
ment. As a recent bulletin of the 
United Business Service puts it, 
“The more conservative man who 
watches costs closely, follows a 
cautious policy in financial opera- 
tions, buys carefully, and is con- 
scientiously careful about the 
maintenance of quality and having 
all deliveries fully up to sample. 
he is the one who is keeping a safe 
distance ahead of the sheriff. 

He will not be numbered among 
the commercial casualties, and as 
some of his more spectacular com- 
petitors pass out of the picture, his 
position is quietly strengthening. 

“So far as it is possible to see 
into the future, it is evident that 
business conditions will prevail 
that will put a premium on the old 
fashioned virtues. This is particu- 
larly important at the present time 
when it seems as though the moral 
legacy from the ‘boom times’ has 
infected the younger generation 
with a marked dislike for drudg- 
ery, with extravagant habits, with 
contempt for.old fashioned honesty 
and industry, and an imperious de- 
mand for immediate success.” 

So—that’s that. Our favorite 
fortune teller says we have seen 
the last big war for. some little 
time to come and if that is so, and 
we think it is, then the quicker we 
torget the boom that followed the 
last one, the better off we'll be. 


—The Editor. 
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EVANSHIRE 


In Chicago's Most Beautiful 
EVANSTON 


The Evanshire in Evanston is closer 
to Chicago’s business, shopping and 
amusement center than are many Chi- 
cago hotels. Surface, elevated and 
steam transportation lines, a _ block 
distant, make fast time to Chicago’s 
“Loop.” Thus at the Evanshire you 
can have the convenience of location 
of a Chicago hotel in the environment 
of Chicago’s wealthiest and most 
beautiful suburb. And _— charges 
throughout, including the restaurant, 
are notably moderate, although in 
equipment, service and class of pat- 
ronage the Evanshire holds high rank. 


The Evanshire is at Main and Hin- 
man streets, only a few blocks from 
glorious old Lake Michigan. Euro- 
pean plan. Rates are from $3.00 a 
day up for single and $5.00 up for 
double rooms, all with private bath. 
Write today for illustrated folder. 


INVEST $3.00 


Some firms pay $3.000 to an expert tu 
direct their advertising or manage their 
salesmen. Others pay $3.00 for a sub- 
scription to MARKETING and find out 
for themselves what experts are doing. 
Still others lose anywhere from $300 to 
$300,000 annually by doing neither. 


Marketing 


26 fortnightly issues and set of four 
colored maps showing Canada’s popu- 
lation distribution, for $3.00. 


MARKETING PUBLISHERS LIMITED 
4 East Wellington Street, Toronto, Canada 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


9 Free Laflet ~~ Tells How 
STANDARD SLIDE Grp. 222 848.5 


STICKERS — LABELS 


gummed special design stickers, 
labels and embossed seals in 
any quantity. We carry a com- 
plete line of standard stock 
stickers and can render prompt 
delivery. Send for catalogue. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 
1627 S.M. Washington Avenue St. Louis 
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Tips 


Any sales manager who wonders 
whether his product would sell better if 
the price were raised a little bit, or 
dropped down a few pegs—and who 
doesn’t have doubt once in a while about 
the right marking?—will get some good 
ideas from an article called “All the 
Trafic Will Bear,’ which appears in the 
May issue of Knowledge, published_by the 
Dando Company, 533 North 11th Street, 
-Philadelphia. Ask Mr. E. S. Jeffries for 
a copy. 


A booklet called “The Logical Type- 
writer,” which is being distributed to 
dealer agents of the Corona Typewriter 
Company, contains a series of interesting 
and effective charts and pictures which 
are specially designed for use in closing 
the sale. If your product is a specialty 
which is marketed through exclusive deal- 
ers, the booklet will probably set off some 
ideas. Tell Gordon Laurence, sales pro- 
motion manager, Corona Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc., Groton, New York, that you 
are a SALES MANAGEMENT subscriber, and 
you will probably get a copy of the booklet 
by return mail. 


A new auto list of cars in Oklahoma 
comes along from the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman. It contains analyses by coun- 
ties and makes, and lists of dealers. Mr. 
Edgar T. Bell will send you a copy. The 
address is Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Few market surveys compare in compass 
with those issued by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, covering the trade territory of greater 
Milwaukee. The 1925 edition of this book 
has just come from the press, and it’s as 
good as surveys come. Write Mr. Thomas 
P. Collins for your copy. 


An elaborate book showing how many 
manufacturers have used the Laco-Gravure 
process in printing effective advertising 
matter, has come to us from the Localized 
Advertising Corporation of Detroit. One 
advertiser reports a 20 per cent return. If 
you use even a moderate amount of print- 
ing, you'll be interested in studying the 
folder. Mention SALES MANAGEMENT to the 
company, and they’ll send you a copy. 


“Dealers that Pay,’ put out by the Elec- 
trograph Advertising Service of Chicago, 
outlines a plan for marketing through deal- 
ers that lends itself to a variety of appli- 
cations. Incidentally it’s a good example 
itself of forceful presentation of an idea. 
Mr. Henry C. Dosch, president of the com- 
pany, is the man to write to—the address 
is 1132 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Mr. Jacobs of the Autopoint Company 
has promised a sample Autopoint pencil, 
together with an outline of a new business 
building plan, to any sales executive who 
will send him a request. Write to him at 
4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
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Sales—not cails—regulate the sales- 
man’s income How to turn more 
calls into interviews, more inter- 
views into buying impulses, more buying impulses into 
actual orders, are the principles of Creative Salesman- 
ship contained in this httle book “INSURING SALES 
SUCCESS” which the Institute will send free to those 
i ds are profiting by its out 


req ig it 
hne Send today. 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 13 


| SHIRLEY PARKER INSTITUTE | 
DEPARTMENT 13 
218 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. } 


r Your 


original 6 | dna 
Sales Campaigns 

>, House Organ 

@ State 721 A ferret 3 


108 S LaSalle St 2 tiesae(l- Chicago 


Orders, checks, maps, reports, blueprints, tc. 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic facsimiles — produced without plates 
Send for Samples 
Best prices— Quickest service 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 


80 Maiden Lane New York City 


DIRECT. EVIDENCE 


INCREASES SALES 


If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimonial letters and orders which you receive from 
satisfied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
order. Don't leave testimonial letters lying idle in your 
files— give them to your men and increase your sales 
thru their use. Write for samples and prices. 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Speeches — Essays — Debates 


Speeches, essays, etc., prepared to order 
on any subject. Facts, arguments assem- 
bled for any purpose. Complete literary 
service. Can saw both horns of a dil- 
emma. 20 years experience in literary and 
journalistic fields. 


F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 25 


4553 Emerson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
CORPORATION 
Specializing on 
Automobile Owner Lists 
and Automotive Statistics 


NEVADA IOWA 


Handy Expense Books | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 


100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 
——— Irrr3 


eels §6GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
ear een oye P. O. Box 1837-0 Richmond, Virginia 
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Plans Centralization 
of Purchases 


(Continued from page 32) 


expense of bookkeeping, the re- 
tailer realizing his reward only 
with the collection of the last in- 
stallment from the customer. On 
the other hand, it is revealed that 
these finance companies (spon- 
sored in many instances by sales 
or manufacturing interests) have 
no difficulty in passing on their 
burden to the banks. 

In some instances finance com- 
panies have been enabled to use 
the paper of installment buyers as 
collateral at the banks to the ex- 
tent of 80 per cent of maturity 
value. It is made clear that where 
one sales interest in a field per- 
fects arrangements for financing 
deferred payments and restricts 
these facilities to purchasers of its 
products, competitors will be all 
but compelled either to organize 


their own finance: companies or. 


make arrangements with existing 
independent finance companies. 
This has come to pass, for exam- 
ple, in certain sections of the house 
furnishing field where certain man- 
ufacturers of motors steadily lost 
business until they provided credit 
facilities that matched those of 
their rivals. This state of affairs 
has brought into existence the 
smaller financing companies which 
in some instances do business that 
is entirely local. 


Good Business Ahead, 
Says Report 


Prospects for good business dur- 
ing the mid-summer and early fall 
seasons are excellent, according to 
the monthly survey of J. H. Tre- 
goe, executive manager, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
While there is no marked change 
in volume of business, conditions 
are generally on a fairly even keel 
and promise to continue so during 
the summer, the report says. An- 
other recent report by the associa- 
tion states that 88 per cent of the 
business men reporting from 292 
concerns predicted good or better 
business within the next three 
months. Wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution is nearly normal, and car 
loadings are at a high figure, Mr. 
Tregoe says. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


DISTRICT MANAGERS—POSITIONS ARE 
available for high grade men only, who have 
executive and sales ability. We finance any- 
thing pertaining to our branches. Only thor- 
oughly experienced warm air furnace men need 
apply. You may write in confidence to Sales 
Manager, Marshall Furnace Co., Marshall, Mich. 


WANTED—HOUSE TO HOUSE SALES 
managers to organize and open branch offices. 
Only applications of experienced house to house 
managers will be considered. All details treated 
confidential. Permanent positions with excep- 
tional income. Box 780, care SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 26 years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months. 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 
a day. Will write your sales letters, booklets, 
advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a new 
sales vigor into your advertising copy. Write 
for details. Unusual limited offer. Box 683, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


I AM THROUGH WITH ADVERTISING 
agency work and its intangibility and insecur- 
ity. Now I want to stop learning something 
about everything and learn to know everythinz 
about some one thing. I want to put behind 
one reliable product made by a reliable Gentile 
manufacturer my brains, energy and the sum 
of five years’ intensive merchandising and 
advertising experience as an account executive. 
Possibly you have no representation in Chicago 
territory, or may wish to tncrease present sales. 
If I can build a lasting sound business with 
your product an interview or correspondence 
is requested. Am 30 years old, married, college 
educated, and have a clean business record. 
Write Box 781, care of SALES MANAGEMENT, 


tion fourteen years, acquiring fourteen years’ 
selling experience, desires change. Would like 
position as sales manager, or would travel for 
reliable firm offering good money making posi- 
tion, or will contract to market your goods, 
financing the sales expense. X. A. Cross, 161 
Lexington Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—WE ARE 
seeking the services of a capable representa- 
tive in some of the leading sales centers— 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Detroit, 
and Indianapolis. In these cities our business 
is well established without personal represen- 
tation. In other cities our salesmen are suc- 
cessful. They are paid on a commission basis. 
We have an excellent opportunity for good 
men to make substantial profits the first 
month. A letter addressed to Sales Department, 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago, will bring detailed information. 
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